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Since this book was written Heligoland has been ceded 
to Germany under the terms of the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment of the first of July, 1890. The cession took place 
on the ninth of August, 1890. 

Cktober, 1890. 
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The pages of this book relating tt 
have been ivritten mainly by Mr. R. 
Colonial Office, who will undertake t 
succeeding parts of the Geography. 

Most of die book is issued with the help of special local 
knowledge. 

Among many others lo whom I am indebted for revision 
and correction, are Sir T. O'Brien, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
Heligoland, as regards that colony ; Mr. A. Gray, Barrisler- 
at-Iaw, and late of the Ceylon Civil Service, as to the part on 
Ceylon and the Maldives ; Mr. F, A. Swettenham, C.M.G., 
British Resident in Selangor, as to the part dealing with the 
Malay peninsula; and Mr, F. R. Round, C.M.G., of the 
Colonial Office, as regards Mauritius, 

I must also acknowledge the help derived from the in- 
valuable Colonial Office List. 

It is almost impossible in a book of tliis kind to keep the 
details entirely up to dale ; but the latest figures have been 
given as far as possible, and it will be, I hope, remembered 
that the aim of the book is to give a description of the 
Colonies in subordination to iheir history, and as connected 
parts of an empire rather than as separate entities '. 

C. P. LUCAS. 



' Since this book was finished, the lerritoiy of the Britiah North 
Borneo Company and the State of Sarawalc hkve both been brought 
under British Protect orate. 
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THE EUROPEAN DEPENDENCIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 



PREFACE. 

The European dependencies of Great Britain are Heligo- Pbekai k 
land, Gibraltar, Malta with its dependent islands, and " 
Cyprus, which, though not strictly speaking a British 
possession, is yet occupied and administered by Great 
Britain. 

The following table shows the way in which, and the date 
at which, each was acquired, its area, and its population at 
the last census (1881):— 
Name of dtpendcniy. How acquirtd. Date. ./ Fopulalini 



Heligoland 
Gibraltar 
Malta', &c. 



Ced«i 
Occupied ui 



Date. 


Ana in 

sq. mills. 


1807 
1704 


I 


.878 


3584 



These dependencies have much in common with one an- 
other. They are all the results of cession or conquest. Wiih 

' For the circamslances attendinE the cession of Malta, see nnder 
M«lt», p. ai. 

' Cyprus ia taken as falling in the Enropean Sectioa with the othei 
Mediterranean dependencies, rather than in the Asiatic 
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1 EUROPEAN DEPENDENCIES OF GREA T BRITAIN 

Section the exception of Gibraltar, they are comparatively recent 
* acquisitions. With the same exception, they are all islands, 
and Gibraltar itself is practically an island. Lastly, they all 
come under the category of outposts of the empire. Their 
value to Great Britain is for the most part indirect. They 
were occupied and are retained, not as possessing internal 
resources or as suitable homes for the English race, but simply 
as dep6ts, as footholds to keep open trade routes, or as links 
between more distant dependencies and the mother country ^ 

* The Channel Islands are in no sense Colonies. They are the only 
remainmg part of the ancient duchy of Normandy, retained by the 
Queen as the Representative of its Dukes. They are governed by their 
own laws, and the intervention of the British Parliament in their affairs 
is extremely rare. In Professor Freeman's words (Historical Geography 
of Europe, chap, xiii), * Practically the islands have during all changes 
remained attached to the English Crown, but they have never been incor- 
porated with the kingdom.' Any business connected with them passes 
through the Home Office, not the Colonial Office. 



CHAPTER I. 



HELIGOLAND. 



Heligoland, ' Holy Island,' was taken from Denmark ( 
in 1807, the year memorable for the bombardment and 
occupation of Copenhagen by an English force under Lord , 
Cathcart, and for the capture of the whole Danish fleet. Its 
possession was formaUy secured to Great Britain by the treaty 
of Kiel in 1814. 

The islanders were for a long time allowed to retain iheir A 
old Frisian constitution. But in 1864 a new constitution^ 
was substituted for it; and finally, in 1868, the latter was 
abolished, and the legislative and executive authority was 
placed entirely in the hands of the governor, acting under 
instructions from the Colonial Office, 

■The governor is also judge of the Court of Sessions; 
and there is a magisterial court, presided over by a stipen- 
diary magistrate. 

From a map' claiming to have been found on the island, it A 
would seem that Heligoland was at one time very much 
larger than it is at present. The area now, including Sandy 
Island, does not exceed three quarters of a square mile. 
The main island is a precipitous sandstone rock of trian- 
gular shape, with the apes towards the North- West and the 
open ocean, the base towards the South-East and Germany, 
The little town, at the South-Easlem corner, is divided into 
two parts, one placed at the top of the cliff, the other on the 

' There is a chart in the Colonial Office Library, headea 'Plan 
Heligoland from a map found on the island in the possession of Sir 
William Gell, showing the eilenl in the 8lh, 13th, and 17111 centnries.' 
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4 EUROPEAN DEPENDENCIES OF GREAT BKITAI/f.'* 

' beach belcw. A flight of steps leads up the cliff, which is 
some 1 70 feet high ; and additional communication has lately 
been provided by means of a steam lift. 

The strip of sand, known as Sandy Island, represents the 
remains of a large area of land, ihe rest of which has been 
swallowed up by the sea. Up to the year 1720 it was joined 
to die main island. Now it is nearly a mile away, but it 
is all important to the Heligolanders for the sea bathing 
which takes place from it, and which in summer time draws 
so many visitors lo dieir shores '. 

Heligoland is in nearly the same latitude as Scarborough. 
The ocean gives it a temperate climate; and its healthiness 
is attested by the longevity of the people, whose average length 
of Ufe is over 60, and by the extremely low rate of infant 
mortality. But, exposed as the rock is to all the winds and 
storms of the North Sea, it is hardly a tempting place for 
a winter residence, while for the same reason trees will grow 
only where they are protected from the wind. Almost the 
whole of the surface of the island, however, above the cUff is 
cultivated, mainly for poiatoes. 

The inhabitants number slightly over 2000, the total being 
kept nearly stationary by emigration. They are of Frisian 
race and speak a Frisian dialect. They hold the Lutheran 
creed. Education is compulsory, and both English and 
German are taught in the government schools. 

'■ The Heligolanders depend almost entirely on lobster and 
deep sea fishing, and on the proceeds of the bathing season. 
The former source of income is somewhat precarious from 
want of a proper harbour; the latter was threatened by the 
inroads, which a few years back the sea was perpetually 
making on Sandy Inland, but which have latterly been more 
than checked. 'I'he curing of bird skins has now become 
an industry of some importance, In old days pilotage em- 




^ 



HEUGOLAND. 

ploycfl a considerable number of the inhabilants : and from CiiArrF.i 
1830 to 1871 gaming tables were one of the attractions of 
the island. 

To ornithologists ' Heligoland is well known as a point of 
observation for the migration of birds, great flights of which 
make the island a temporary resting place. 

Import duties form the principal item of the local revenue, fi 
The finances have steadily improved under the care of the 
present governor, the public debt has been paid off, and the 
normal receipts now cover the necessary expenditure, with 
the exception of the governor's salary, which, since Danish 
times, has been always paid by the mother country. 

English and German coins are both current in the island. 

Heligoland is reached from England via the continent in Posiiieu 
about 30 hours. Steamers ply between the island and C\X3.- ^j^^.^ 
haven at the mouth of the Elbe twice a week during the rjmmj. 
winter. During the summer months there is more than daily 
communication with the mainland, from Hamburg direct, 
from Cushaven on the Elbe, and from Bremerhaven on the 
Weser. The ordinary time taken on the sea passage is 
about an hour and a half. The island is some 25 miles from 
the mouth of the Elbe, and about ihe same distance from the 
mouth of the Weser, It thus commands the great outlets to 
the sea of German trade from Hamburg and Bremen ; and it 
commands also the entrance lo the naval station of Wilheims- 
haven on the Jahde, and to the small port of TSnning on the 
Eider. 

It was no doubt occupied in the first instance on account 
of its possible importance as a strategical and commercial 
position. But it has at the present time no fortifications, 
and no garrison beyond a few members of the coastguard, 
and relies for protection upon the fleet of its adopted mother 
country, 

hicli is aSnu 



shot OD the island, whicli is alnuM unrivalled of Its kind. 
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Section Heligoland is the smallest of all the British dependencies. 
_* It derives its revenue to a great extent from foreign visitors. 
It is interesting as being the point at which Great Britain and 
Germany come most nearly into contact with each other, and 
as being the only part of the world in which the British 
government rules an exclusively Teuton though not English- 
speaking population. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE UEDITEBBA-NEAN COI.ONIIi!8 AND CTFBITB. 



The three dependencies of Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, C 
are w'ell placed for commanding the trade of the Mediierra- 
nean and the route to the East and Australia. 

Gibraliar is at the Western opening of the inland sea. 
Cyprus is at its Eastern estremily, nearer than any other of 
the Levantine islands to Egypt and the Suez canal. Malta 
is in the centre, half-way between Gibraltar and Cyprus, and 
near the coasts of Italy and Tunis, — the two points in the 
circle of the Mediterranean which in old days justified the 
advantages of their natural position by giving to Rome and 
Carthage pre-eminence over their neighbours. 

The distance by sea from Plymouth to Gibraltar is 1050 D 
nautical miles ; from Gibraltar to Malta 980 ; from Malta to 
Port Said about 94o,and to Cyprus rather under 1000 miles ; 
and from Cyprus to Port Said 250 miles. 

The land route from England to Gibraltar is through' 
France and Spain, Malta is reached from Marseilles, 
Naples, or Sicily, in four to five days from leaving England. 
Marseilles, Trieste, or the Italian ports of Venice or Brindisi, 
are the ordinary starting-points for Cyprus, the whole journey 
from England to that island usually taking not less than 
ten days. 



^■^7-T ,, *7^ 
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8 EUROPEAN DEPENDENCIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The history of these three dependencies has followed their 
geography. They have been in past times points at which 
Europe and the East, Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
have met. And, if they have now passed into the hands of a 
Christian power from the North of Europe, their present 
owner has, beyond all Western nations, an interest in the 
East, and has become the sovereign of a large multitude of 
Mohammedan peoples. 



GIBBALTAH. 

A CERTAIN amount of romance attaches to the possession 
of Gibraltar apart from its actual value to England. It has 
long been regarded as the ideal fortress of a naval power. 

Known to the Ancients as Calpe, one of the Pillars of 
Hercules, which bounded, the horizon of the Mediterranean, 
it passed at the beginning of the 8ih century a. n. into 
Moorish hands. 'In July 710 A,n. a company of Moors 
crossed the Strait of Gibraltar to Tarifa and Algepras ; and 
in the following spring a Moorish force, destined for the 
conquest of Spain, occupied the rock and laid the founda- 
tions of the present Moorish castle. The name of their 
commander was Tarik, and Gebal Tarik or ' Tarik's hill ' 
has been corrupted into the modern Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar was not finally retaken by the Spaniards until 
the year 1462. For some lime after that date it was owned 
by the dukes of Medina Sidonia: and finally in 1502, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, in their work of consolidating Spain, 
annexed its Southern outpost to the kingdom of Castille. 
The Spanish government made Gibraltar a penal station — 
an example which was followed, after it had passed into 
English hands. They employed the convicts in repairing 
and strengthening the fortifications ; and a more complete 



' See Gibbon, chap. 11. 
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system of defences was subsequently carried out by the f 
orders of the emperor Charles the Fifth. 

In 1704, during the war of the Spanish succession, 
Gibraltar was taken, after a three days' siege, by an English 
force Tinder Sir George Rooke ; and in 1 713 it was formally 
ceded to Great Britain under the tenth article of the treaty 
of Utrecht— a treaty engagement, the bearing of which has 
given rise to much diplomatic controversy. Of the many 
attempts to retake it, the last and most celebrated was the 
great siege of Gibraltar in 1779-1783 ; when General EUott 
[afterwards Lord Heathfield] held it for three years and seven 
months against a combined French and Spanish force. His 
fine defence of the rock seemed to show the iiselessness of 
further attempts to recover it by force, and on the other 
hand left a deep and lasting impression on the minds of the 
English people. Hencefonvard sentiment combined with 
motives of interest to perpetuate the British occupation '. 

Gibraltar remains to this day more of a fortress than a Adminis- 
civil community. Although in 1830 a certain amount of^'™' 
civil rights was conceded to ils inhabitants, the Legislative 
and Executive power is vested solely in the hands of the 
governor; and the governor is always a general officer, 
having under his military command a garrison of some gooo 
men. Justice is administered by a chief justice of the 
Supreme Court and by a police magistrate. 

So strict is the regime, and so carefully is the military 
character of the dependency maintained, that aliens are not 
allowed to enter or remain in the town without a special 
permit of some kind : the character of the pass given de- 
pending on the object of the visit and its intended duration. 
Where the space available for living is so narrowly confined, 
there are obvious sanitary as well as military and political 
reasons for limiting the numbers of the resident population ; 
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Section and the mortality, caused by fever and cholera epidemics in 
past years, is a practical justification, of stringent measures 
" against overcrowding. 

Area and Gibraltar is, next to Heligoland, the smallest dependency 
I g^Bp y- Qf Great Britain, having an area of about two square miles. 
The promontory, which stretches out nearly due South, 
between the bay of Gibraltar on the West and the Mediter- 
ranean on the East, is some af miles in length, with a 
maximum breadth of \ mile. It rises at its highest point to 
nearly 1400 feet. The Northern and Eastern sides are 
almost inaccessible. The Southern side is also very pre- 
cipitous, the heights descending abrupdy to the Windmill 
Hill plateau, and thence to the Europa flats, which terminaite 
in the cliff of Europa Point. On the Western side alone is 
there something of a gradual slope ; and here the town lies, 
stretching from North to South along the bay. It is divided 
by the Alameda public gardens into the North and South 
Towns, the former, which is nearer to Spain, containing the 
main bulk of the buildings. 

The promontory of Gibraltar is joined to the mainland 
by a sandy isthmus. The part of this isthmus nearest to ihe 
rock and reached by a causeway along the Western shore, 
is counted as British territory and known as the 'North 
Front.' It is the playground of the garrison and residents 
of Gibraltar, containing the race-course, cricket ground, and 
an esplanade along the Eastern beach. Here also are the 
cemeteries and slaughter-houses, and the wells from which 
the town derives the bulk of its water supply, the water being 
pumped up into tanks within the fortress. Beyond the 
'Nordi Front' is the 'Neutral Ground,' lying between the 
British and the Spanish lines. 

iw*^'" '^^^ '^"*^ ^''^^ '^^ Gibraltar with the North- Western comer 

b towards the bay is commanded by the famous galleries in 
the cliiF. There are two ranges, hewn out of tlie rock, one 
above the other; the excavation having been begun 



f/^^^ 
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time of the great siege- As regards the rest of the fortress, CHAriER 
batteries have been erected at various points of vantage, 
and a sea-wall and breakwater protects the face of the town. 

The climate of Gibraltar is subtropical. The sheltered Climair 
position of the town makes the heat of the summer months ^^^^^ 
more oppressive than would otherwise be the case ; and the 
air, which reaches it from the East, coraes too often in the 
form of the damp, heavy, unhealthy wind, known as the ' Le- 
vanter.' The winter is also the rainy season, the average 
annual rainfall being much the same as in this country, 
though the amount varies very greatly from year to year. 

The station is now a healthy one in consequence 
of extensive and costly works of sanitation, carried out in 
conjuncdon by the local Sanitary Commissioners, the War 
Office, and the Admiralty; and, if rock fever prevails from 
time to time, the death rate of the population will bear 
comparison with that of England and Wales. 

Being of limestone formation, the promontory abounds in Geology, 
natural caves, in which large quantities of fossil remains-^ 
have been found, including many species of mammals. At 
present rabbits, foxes, badgers, goats, and a few monkeys are 
the chief living representatives of mammal life on the rock. 
On the other hand, considering the nature of the ground, the 
flowers, ferns and shrubs are at once numerous in quantity 
and varied in kind. In the spring the rock is covered with 
narcissus and other wild flowers, and one plant — an Iberis 
— is peculiar to Gibraltar. 

The population ofGibraltar.excludiog the garrison, numbers Ft 
over 1 8,000. The inhabitants are mainly of Spanish descent, " 
and Roman Catholics in religion. There is also a consider- 
able number of residetils of Jewish and of Maltese descent. 

Gibraltar has, of course, no home products to depend upon. T 
Its trade is a transit trade ; it is largely used as a port of call-^ 
and coaling station for vessels plying between the Atlantic 
and the East, or between European ports and the North- 
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13 EUROPEAN DEPENDENCIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Section West of Africa. Its revenue and expenditure now re- 

^ spectively amount to about £50,000 per annum. The 

revenue is derived mainly from Port dues, Crown rents, and 

duties on imported alcohol for home consumption. The 
currency of Gibraltar is the currency of Spain, accounts 
being kept in Pesetas and Ceniimos. 
-al Considered as a part of the English empire Gibraltar 

"■ possesses much interest. It is unique in the natural strength 
of its position. It is the Western gate of the Mediterranean 
and of the road to the East. And it brings Great Britain 
into direct contact with Spain, and gives her some thousands 
of Spanish-speaking subjects '. ^^^| 



Itsim^rt- The fortunate position of Malta between the two con- 

'uipositien '"'isnts of Europe and Africa, and within easy reach of the 

it! har- Syrian coast of Asia, has made it, from the very earliest 

iis/oriifi- ti™es, a place of importance to the races which have succes- 

cationt. sively laid claim to the command of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In ancient times, the manufactures and commerce of the 

island appear to have raised it to a high degree of prosperity. 

Under the Byzantine Emperors, its commercial greatness 

declined ; but the extent and safety of its namral harbours, 

and the world-renowned fortifications, begun by the Arabs, 

continued by the European nations who succeeded them, 

and completed with all the skill that Europe could afford by 

the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, gave it still greater 

value as a fortress, by means of which Christianity was 

successful in opposing the advance of the Turkish power. 

And now, in modern times, it has become, as a British 

possession, more important than ever, commanding as it 

' The ' Gibraltar Directory,' published at the Garrison Library print' 
ing establishment at Gibraltar, gives a very fall and interesting accotint 
a[ the dependency. 
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does, not merely ihe Mediterranean, but what is perhaps the Chaptkr 
greatest highway of the world. 

But, besides beiuE; in one sense one of the most valuable, „. , , 
' " Historical 

it is also historically one of the most interesting, of the British intensi 0/ 
possessions. It is not, like Gibraltar, little more than a '^ f^"" 
fortress : but it is inhabited by a people who have a long 
and eventful history, who enjoyed in past ages a considerable 
measure of self-government, and whose aspirations, in so far 
as they are not incompatible with the safety of the fortress, 
are recognised by the British Government as entitled to 
be met. 

It is usual to speak of Malta as if there were only one Area nf 
island : but there are really two principal islands, Malta and Jj/j,j^j "^ 
Gozo, and several smaller ones. The area of Gozo is only 
24f square miles. Malta is 17^ miles long and about 9 
miles broad, and it has an area of 91J square miles, being 
thus not quite two-thirds of the size of the Isle of Wight'. 
The area of the whole group is about i\-, square miles. 

It is an old question whether Malta should be regarded as Wkethir 
belonging to Europe or to Africa. It is 60 miles from the 'jl'^-^^ 
nearest point in Sicily, and about 200 from the nearest in or lo 
Africa. The palms, and other subtropical plants which ■^/'^'■''■ 
flourish there, seem to assign it to Africa ; but in its fauna, 
including the Maltese dog, which is mentioned by ancient ^^^H 
writers and stiil survives, it is more like Europe. The ^^H 
matter has been settled as regards the service of British ^^H 
soldiers by an Act of Parhament declaring it to be in Europe. 
But geographically, at any rale, it lies between the two con- 
tinents : and it is owing to this fact, and to its being also 
roughly halfway between Gibraltar on the west and Egypt on 
the east, that so many different nations have occupied it in 
turn. Phcenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Byzantine 
Greeks, Arabs, Normans, Germans, Angevins, Spaniards, 
French, and English, have held it In succession, not to 
The area of the IeIc of Wight is aboat 145 sqoaie miles. 
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\ mention the Knights of St, John, whose numbers were 
recruited from all the chief peoples of Europe, 

The earliest navigators of the Mediterranean were the Phoe- 
nicians, and until the end of the 8th century b.c. they had no 
rivals. Starting from Tyre and Sidon on the coast of Syria, 
they acquired the command of the sea as far as Gades (Cadiz), 
which they founded, perhaps nearly 1000 years before Christ, 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules. Utica, the most ancient of 
their colonies upon the coast of Africa, was not far from Malta; 
and several inscriptions and images, and many specimens 
of pottery and glass, remain to this day as evidences of 
iheir occupation of the Maltese group. There are also in 
Malta and Gozo many sepulchral caves and tombs cut in 
the rocks, besides the ruins of no less than three most 
remarkable buildings formed of gigantic stones, some of 
which are attributed, apparently with good reason, to the 
Phcenicians. 

In 733 B. c. the first Greek ^ colony was founded in Sicily, 
and a long struggle began between Greeks and Phcenicians 
for supremacy in the Mediterranean. During this time Malta 
probably followed, as it did in after years, the fortunes of 
Sicily '. From an mscriplion on a tessera in bronze attributed 
to the 5Ch century b c which is now preserved at Naples ', it 
appears that the Go\ernment of Malta at that time was 
formed on the pattern of a Greek Republic. 

Subsequently, when the power of Carthage was at its 
height, Malta was occup ed b> the Carthaginians, in whose 
possession it was at the commencement of the First Punic 
War. During that war (264--'4i b c.) Malta appears to have 
been more than once taken by the Romans and recovered 
by the Carthaginians. At the conclusion of the war, it 

^ Najtos fram Chalda was founded in ^35, and Syracuse from Coriatli 
in 734 B.C. ; these were soon succeeded by others. 

' Professor Freeman (Hirtoi. Geog. of Europe) speaks of Malta ai 
' the natural appendage of Sicily.' 

' Dr. A. A. Caniana, Report on Antiquities of Malta, 
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remained with the Carthaginians; but during the Second Chapter 
Punic War it was taken by the Romans in z 1 8 b, c. ' 

Under the Romans, Malta appears to have maintained its „ 
prosperity, at least down to tlie Augustan age. Diodortis 
Siculus', who lived in the times of Julius Cssar and 
Augustus, speaks of the excellence of its harbours, of the 
beauty of its houses and the wealth of the inhabitants, and 
of the many skilful artificers which the island produced. 
Cicero' also refers to Maha as abounding in curiosities and 
riches, and as famous for the manufacture of textile fabrics. 
The remains of more than one fine temple of the Roman 
period, and of other buildings, existed until a few years 
ago ; and the foundations of a mole and important harbour 
works, quite recently discovered, bear the marks of Roman 
handiwork. 

It was during the Roman occupation of Malta that, in st. Paul's 
58 A. D., the shipwreck of St. Paul occurred. Much ingenuity ■'*'>«'"^'*- 
has been perversely exercised in the attempt, — based mainly 
on the stalement that they ' were driven up and down in Adria,' 
— to prove that the island on which St. Paul and his com- 
panions were wrecked was Meleda, off the lUyrian coast, in 
what is now known as the Adriatic Sea. But the name of 
Adria was unquestioimbly applied in those days, not merely 
to the Venetian Gulf, but to the whole of the sea between 
Italy, Greece, and Africa ; and the result of the controversy 
has been to prove that the island could only have been Malta, 
and to confirm the tradition, which has existed from time 
immemorial in Malta, that the wreck took place in St. Paul's 
Bay, on the North- Western coast of the island. 

Tradition also asserts that the Maltese have always pro- latrodui 
fessed Christianity since it was first preached there by St. rhJi 
Paul : and many Christian monograms and inscriptions have lianiiy. 
been found, ranging from the 2nd to the 9th century. 
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On the fin^ division of the Empire in 395 a. d.. Malta fell 
to the Eastern, or Byzantine, Emperor, and during the neit 
500 years its history is almost a blank. It is uncertain 
whether it was ever occupied by the Vandals who took Sicily 
in 454 A. D., or by the Goths who followed them there ten 
years afterwards. At any rate, neither people left any traces 
of their occupation. Belisarius, the great Byzantine general, 
who reconquered Carthage from the Vandais in 533-4 a.d, 
and Sicily from the Goths in 535 a. d., is said to have landed 
in Malta during one of these expeditions ; and a Byzantine 
garrison is mentioned as still holding the island in 870 a.d. 
But the period of its commercial greatness was at an end, 
and that of its importance as a fortress had not yet begun. 

Meanwhile, the appearance of Mahomet in Arabia was the 
commencement of a revolution in the old order of things, 
which soon extended to the Mediterranean. Mahomet died 
in 632 A. D.; and between 647 and 6g8 a.d. his disciples had 
won their way along the coast of Africa as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules. It was not, however, until 828 a. d., more than 
100 years after Gibraltar had become a Moorish stronghold, 
that the Arabs first attacked Malta. Another attack was 
made in 836 a.d., when Gozo suffered more especially ; but 
this, like the first, was repulsed. In 870 a.d., however, the 
Maltese themselves massacred the Greek (Byzantine) garrison, 
and delivered up the island to the Arabs, who held it for 

Very little is known of the condition of Malta under the 
Arabs. They appear to have used it mainly as a base for 
piratical expeditions. But two noteworthy memorials of their 
occupation remain. The name of Melita was corrupted by 
them into Malta: and the mass of the people still, though 
more than 1000 years have elapsed, speak no other language 
than that which was in the nuin acquired from their Arab 
remarkable, however, that, although the 
Maltese adopted the language of their conquerors, they did 
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not adopt their religion. There is a break in the line of Chapter 
bishops during the Arab dominion. But, when Count Roger " 

Guiscard, after the Norman conquest of Sicily, proceeded 
about 1090 A, D. to attack the Arabs in Malta, he was re- 
ceived with joy by the native inhabitants, some of whom, if 
not ali, were certainly Christians. 

The conquest of Malta by the Normans fonns an epoch Norman 
in its history, not less important to the Maltese than the j^^'" "-^ 
Norman Conquest of England was to the English. Malta 
then, for the first time, came under the influence of a 
Teutonic race : the feudal laws and administration were 
introduced : the succession of Christian bisbops was restored: 
titbes and other endowments were granted to the Church ; 
and the first establishment of the ' Consiglio Popolare,' or 
National Council, although apparently not in the form which 
it afterwards assumed, has also been attributed to this date. 

In 1194 A.D., owing to the marriage of Constance 1\k Malta 
heiress of the kingdom of Sicily with the Emperor Henry VI c"™(h ' 
of Germany (son of the famous Frederick Barbarossa), Malta Emferers 
came, as a fief of Sicily, under the authority of the Em- 
perors, and was granted by them to feudal lords who 
exercised uncontrolled authority over the inhabitants. 

In 1266 A.D., when Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis ««^'' ^^-^ 
IX of France, became master of Sicily, Malta also passed ^-^j ^r 
under his authority. The Maltese do not appear to have ■^''^'^ ■' 
taken any part in the 'Sicilian Vespers' in 1282 A.n., when 
the Sicilians rose against Charles and massacred the French 
garrison. But Peter of Aragon, to whom tbe throne of 
Sicily was transferred, immediately sent his fleet against 
Malta and captured it, although gallantly defended for 
Charles by an Englishman named Corner. 

Malta thus, in 1282 A.n., came under the dominion of"?^"'''*' 
Spanish kings, who held it for 248 years. During this Aragon .- 
time the Maltese appear to have enjoyed a considerable 
measure of self-govenimeut. The chief executive officer 
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\ SicnoK and representative of the feudal lord was the 'Capitano 
1 di Verga.' He was usually selected by the king, as Su- 

[ zerain, out of three persons proposed by the 'Consiglio 

I Popolare,' and was liable to dismissal on complaint by the 

I Council. Twice the Suzerain disposed of the office in per- 

I peluity to foreign families; but on each occasion the Maltese 

I raised among themselves the amount which had been paid 

forit,andin 1397 A.r. (hey obtained a promise from Martin, 
king of Aragon, which was confirmed by each of his 
successors, that Malta should never be alienated from the 
Crown of Sicily '. It woidd seem, indeed, that, although ihe 
Maltese were few * in number, they were fairly prosperous 
during this period. If they were exposed to frequent attacks 
from the Moors, on the other hand they often successfully 
retaliated upon them on the mainland of Africa. The 
liberal consdiution under which they lived fostered in them 
the spirit of liberty and self-reliance ; and, however obscure 
their country may have been in the eyes of the world, they 
look back upon this period, when they were practically in- 
dependent, with far more satisfaction than they can upon the 
succeeding period, when they suffered under the splendid 
rule of the Knights of St. John. 
Mndirthe The Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem' was founded at 
St./aknaf Jerusalem in 1023 a.d. for the reception of the crowds of 
JiTtuakm. pilgrims who came to visit the Holy Sepulchre. About a 
century later the Hospitaller Brothers were made a military 
order. The mission of the Knights was to defend the Holy 
Sepulchre and to combat die ' infidels ' wherever they might 
meet them ; and, as their badge, they took the white cross 
on a black ground, which is now known as the Maltese 

' Eton, p. 80. 

' Id 1514 A.D. Malta, and Gozo together are said to have contained 
only ]2,ooo inhabitanti^. 

' Hailam says that this St. John was neither the Evangelist no 
Baptist, but a certain Cypriot, sumamed the Charitable, who bad 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Middle Ages, cbap. i, part i, 
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cross. In 129J A.n. they were compelled to retreat from Chapter 

Palestine to Cyprus. About 20 years later they established " 

themselves in Rhodes, where they remained for some two 

centuries. In 1522 a,d. the Sultan, Solyman the Magnificent, 

drove them out of the island : and the Emperor Charles V, 

who as king of Aragon was also king of Sicily and Suzerain 

of Malta, was induced, though not without difficulty, to grant 

them the islands of Malta and Gozo and the city of Tripoli, 

to be governed by them, subject only to their presenting 

a falcon annually as homage to the king of Sicily. 

The Knighls took possession of Malta in 1530 a.d. and 
held it for 268 years. No period of Maltese history has 
been more widely celebrated. Histories of Malta are mostly 
histories of the Knights, whose gallant deeds and lavish 
expenditure in fortifying and adorning the island were such 
as could not fail to produce a brilliant effect upon the 
popular imagination. Immediately on their arrival they 
began to strengthen the fortifications ; and in 1565 a.d. they 
sustained the famous siege, when the Grand Master, La 
Vallette, successfully opposed the apparently overwhelming 
force which Solyman the Magnificent sent against them 
in the greatest and final effort of the Turks to take the 
island. 

When the Turks retired, La Vallette proceeded in 1566 
A.D. to found the new city which, on his death, was called 
after him Valletta. Contributions towards the building were 
received from the chief princes of Europe in recognirion of 
the services which the Knights had rendered to Christendom, 
But the Knights had also a large income of their own, 
derived from their estates throughout Europe, by means of 
which successive Grand Masters were able to strengthen 
and add to the fortifications, until they had made them the 
strongest and the most renowned in the world. They also made 
good roads: built and kept up hospitals: raised in 1614 a.d. 
the great aqueduct, called after the Grand Master Viguacourt, 
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' Section which is still used to bring water to Valletta: and carded 
I out many other public works, which all served to enhance 

" the glory of their rule. 

But in the midst of all this splendour the interests of the 
Maltese people suffered. The effect of the grant which 

^ Charles V made to the Knights was that the Order occupied 

in perpetuity the position previously held by the Capitano di 
Verga. The Maltese consequently lost the important safe- 
guard of their liberties which they had while that officer was 
practically selected and controlled by themselves. They 
consented, indeed, to receive the Knights, for the sake of the 
protection which would thus be afforded them against the 
Moors and Turks: but they stipulated that each Grand 
Master on taking office should swear to maintain their 
ancient rights and liberties. The Knights, however, began 
by deceiving the Maltese candidates for admission to the 
Order, and, as time went on, the people were deprived of 
all their privileges. The ' Consiglio Popolare ' came lo con- 
sist of persons nominated by the Knights; and in 1775 a.d., 
when it had iong ceased to represent the people, it was 
aboiiahed- 

In the same year an insurrection occurred, known as the 
' Rebellion of the Priests,' when the Maltese were successful 
in capturing fort St. Elmo; and, although order was soon 
restored, the misgovernment and oppression from which 
the Maltese had suffered were to some extent mitigated by 
the reforms granted by the Grand Master de Rohan. 

But the power of the Knights was declining. Their 
mission was ended. Christendom no longer required their 
protection; and their contests with the infidels had degene- 
rated into the capture of slaves, with whom Malta was filled. 
The French Revolution deprived them of the large revenue 
which they derived from France, and shortly afterwards their 

VCapiureof property in Spain and Italy was sequestrated. In 1798 a.d. 

Eu^ Ftettch. Buonaparte, on his way to Egypt, appeared off" the island, 



and, after a half-hearted defence, the Knights surrendered it Chapter 

Within three months, however, ofhia departure, theMahese, Expulsion 
who felt that they had been betrayed by the Knights, rose of ''•e 
against the French garrison, as cenlaries before they had^„„^^„ 
risen against their Byzantine rulers, and compelled them to 
shut themselves up in Valletta. For two years they were 
able, with some assistance from the British and Portuguese 
fleets, and during the latter part of the time mth the aid of 
British and Neapolitan troops, to keep the French garrison 
closely blockaded, until at length they compelled them to 
capitulate. 

The French garrison surrendered early in September 1800 dssion to 
to the combined Maltese, English, and Neapolitan forces ; 'cr^'"'' 
and at a meeting of the National Council, or Congress, of 
the representatives of the Maltese people, which had been 
formed to conduct the siege, the islands were solemnly ceded 
to the British Crown. 

Captain Ball immediately assumed the administration of Coafirmid 
the Government, and from that time forward the islands q^^^^ 
have been governed as a British possession. It was not, Potatri. 
however, until the conclusion of the Treaty of Paris in 1814 
that the cession received the sanction of the great European 
powers : and the Joy with which that decision was received 
in the island is recorded in the following inscription, placed 
in the principal square of Valletta, where it may still be read : — 



Even before the cession was ratified, the popular leaders Changts in 
of the Maltese had begun to press for the re-establishment /„,,'p„ „/ ' 
of the ' Consiglio Popolare/ Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) ^"'f" 
Cameron, who was sent out from England in 1801 ^British 

rvie. 
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Sect-ion Civil Commissioner to administer the Government, had 
__^__ issued a proclamation staling that the King granted to 
l!ie Maltese people full protection and the enjoyment of 
all iheir dearest rights, and that he would protect their 
churches, their holy religion, their persons, and their pro- 
perty. This, however, did not satisfy the Ulaltese ; and 
from that time to this the main problem which has faced 

] the British Government in connexion with Malta has been 

how to meet the wishes of the people, while at the same 
time ensuring the security of the fortress and the Imperial 

I interests connected with it. 

I In 1836 Mr. John Austin, the well-known writer on juris- 

prudence, and Mr. (afterwards Sir} George Comewall Lewis, 
were sent out as Roya] Commissioners to enquire into the 

' condition of the islands. The main results of their recom- 

I mendations were that the censorship of the press was 

abolished, the tariff was revised, the charitable institutions 
and the system of primary education were reorganised, and 
the procedure of the law courts wa.s simplified. 

I In 1847 the experiment was made of appointing a civilian 

and Roman Catholic to be Governor of Malta. In the 
early years of the British occupation the civil administration 
had usually been kept distinct from the command of the 
troops; but latterly it had become the rule for the Com- 
mander in Chief of the garrison to be also Governor, which 
was resented by the Maltese, on the ground that to put 
a military man at the head of the administration was 
to treat them as a conquered people. The Right Hon. 
R. More O'Ferrall was accordingly appointed, and was 
received in Malta with the greatest enthusiasm. During 
his administration, and while Lord Grey was at the 

L Colonial Office, Letters Patent were issued in 1849 
providing that the ' Council of Government ' (or local 
legislature) should consist of the Governor, nine official 
members, and eight members (seven for Malta and one 
i 
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for Gozo) elected by persons qualified to serve as jurors. C 
The electorate numbered about 2000. 

In the Council thus constituted the Government could of 
course always command a majority. But the publicity which 
was given to the acts of the Government was indirectly bene- 
ficial to the people ; and during the administration of Mr. 
O'Ferrall's successor, Sir W. Reid, who, allhough a military 
officer, was appointed only lo the civil administration, the 
official majority was so seldom used that the restraint was 
scarcely felt. It was at this time that the Crimean War took 
place : and in the spring of 1854 iarge numbers of troops 
were stationed in the island before being sent on to the seat 
of war. 

The next Governor, Lt.-Gen. Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, 
again united the chief civil and military duties in his own 
person, and they have not since been separated. His ad- 
ministration was distinguished by the number of great public 
works which were carried out under his direction. Many of 
them were works of great udlity to the island. But the 
constant use of the oEBcial majority in the Council to obtain 
the necessary votes of money led to a renewal of the agitation 
for the reform of the Constituuon. 

In 1864 Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Cardwell, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, gave instructions ' to the 
Governor that great consideration should be shewn to the 
opinions of the elected members of Council in matters of local 
and domestic interest, and that above all no vote of money 
should be pressed against the majority of the elected members, 
except in very special circumstances in which the public 
interests or credit were seriously at stake, and never without 
an immediate report to the Secretary of State. 

This, however, did not settle the matter : for the want of 
any clear definition of those local questions, in respect of 

' In a despatch dated the igth of Sept., 1864. 
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I Section which the wishes of the local represent aiives were to prevail, 
1 ' afforded opportonilies for endless disputes. 

! Prttmt Accordingly, in 1887, a new constitution was granted by 

[ f'"-'" of ■ Letters Patent, under wiiich full power is, as before, reserved 
' ^°^''."' to the Crown to legislate on any question, but such power 
must be exercised, not indirectly by the use of the official 
majority, but by a direct use of the prerogative. The Council 
of Government, i.e. the Legislative Council, consists of the 
Governor, six official^ and fourteen elected, members. Of the 
elected members, ten ' are elected by the ' general ' electors, 
and four by ' special ' electors with a high qualification. Of 
those elected by the special electors, one must be an ecclesi- 
astical person, one a noble or possessed of £150 a year from 
immoveable property in Malta, one a graduate of the Univer- 
sity, and one a member of the Chamber of Commerce. Votes 
of money are determined by the elected members alone. 

The Government is administered by the Governor, assisted 
by an Executive Council consisting of certain official mem- 
bers and of not less than three salaried unofficial members 
taken from the elected members of the Council of Govern- 
ment. All appointments in the Civil Service, except that of 
Chief Secretary, are held by natives of Malta. 
Ailmims- The Maltese live under their own native laws, and justice 
jiisiire. is administered by a Superior Court, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and five puisne Judges, and by Magistrates of Judicial 
Police. The Chief Justice and the other Judges, as well as 
the Magistrates, are all Maltese. 
Fiaames. Malta has no Public Debt, and the Maltese pay no direct 
taxes of any kind. The most important sources of revenue 
are the Customs duties : and the largest amount is derived 
from the duty of loj. a quarter on wheat. The revenue from 
every source amounted in 183J to £95,600, and in 1886 to 
£223,753- A comparison of the years 1876 and 1886 shows 

' i. e. oDc member for each of the nine electoral districts 
aa the result of the late Royal CoiDtniasipn (1888 J, Malta is now dividedj 
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an increase of revenue in ro years of nearly 27 per cent. Chapter 
English sterling is now the currency of the islands. 

The area of the islands composing the Maltese group has 
been already stated to be about 117 square miles. Geologi-/jaia>-ej. 
cally, they belong to the late Eocene period. ' They consist 
almost entirely of porous rocks only thinly and partially cove red 
by vegetable soil, which vary in character from a very porous 
calcareous sandstone to a compact crystalline limestone often 
abounding in fossils, and are divided into two series by an 
intervening bed of marl. The surface is made up of valleys 
and steep hills, the sides of which are seamed by water-courses 
made during the heavy rains. Owing to the porous nature 
of the rocks, there are no rivers, brooks, or lakes ; but springs 
are thrown out along the upper edge of the marl, where it is 
exposed on the sides of the hills. On the West and South 
the coast consists of sheer cliffs. On the North the land 
slopes more gradually to the sea, except in the neighbourhood 
of Valletta, There are no mountains, and the highest hills 
are only 1200 feet high. 

The general appearance of the country is bare and far from Gmiral 
pleasing : for almost the only tree is the carob, or locust-bean ' 
tree, ami, in order to protect the crops from the violence of the 
' gregale ' or North-East wind, the fields are made so small, and 
surrounded by such high walls, that the island looks more like 
a huge stone quarry than the closely cultivated country which it 
really is. The soil is thin ; and in many places it would be 
washed altogether away by the winter rains if the sides of the 
hills were not terraced. But it is very fertile, and highly 
cultivated'. Com, early potatoes for the London market, Products. 
cotton, and various fruits, especially oranges and figs, are 
among the chief vegetable products. Vines are grown ; and 
from the honey, which now comes principally from Gozo, it is 
supposed that the Greek name of Melita was derived. Goats, 
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Section mules, and asses are the principal live-stock. The lace- 
' making, which is more especially carried on in Gozo, main- 
tains the traditional reputation of the islands for textile goods'. 
It has been calculated that in the six hours, during which the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers usually stay in the harbour, 
about £100 on an average is spent by the passengers of each 
ship on lace, coral, filagree-work, and other minor products. 

Climaii. The climate of Malta, although not actually tropical, 

is very hot in summer; in winter it is temperate and 
healthy. Rain falls with tropical violence in the winter 
months ; but in the summer there is not a cloud to be seen, 
and the effect of the heat is aggravated in Valletta by the 
radiation from the surrounding rocks. In the spring and 
autumn there are occasional showers. The annual rain-fall is 
said to be from 10 to 20 inches. The most important factor 
in the climate is the direction of the wind. The North-East 
wind, known as the ' gregale ' (the Etjroclydon of the account 
of St. Paul's shipwreck), sometimes lasts for two or three days 
together in the winter, and, as it blows directly into the Grand 
Harbour, it often does much damage to the shipping ; but it is 
not unhealthy. The North-West and South-East winds are 
the most prevalent. The South-East wind, or Sirocco, blows 
from the Sahara in August and September. It is warm, damp, 
and unhealthy ; but it lasts only for a few hours at a time *. 

Papula- Nothing is known as to the origin of the early inhabitants 

lum. jjj- jviaiia. It is inferred, from the extensive trade then carried 

on, that in the times of the Phcenicians and Carthaginians the 
islands were thickly inhabited : but it was not until compara- 
tively modern limes that any attempts were made to give the 
actual number of the population. It is stated that in 1530 a.d., 
when the Knights took possession, the number was 15,000 : 
that in 1569, after the memorable siege, it had fallen to 



' In 1881 there were 4511 women and girls, oearly al 
ployed in I ace- making. 

' The death-rate in the population in 1886 was 37 p. 
19.30 per 1000 in England and Wales. 
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10,000: and that in 1798, when the French expelled the Chapter 
Knights, it had mounted up to 114,000, By the Census 
taken in 1881 the population of all the islands was found to 
be 49 782 Kclus ve of he Imperial troops and their families 
who nun be d 5507 

Att mp ha e been n ade from time to time to relieve the 
o e po] ula on by means of emigration. But the Maltese are 
devo ed o the oun v and few can be persuaded per- 
manen ly o e le el e here ^. There are, however, many 
Mai ese es d n^ n he ountries bordering on the Mediter- 
anean The e u ns a e necessarily incomplete ; but it is 
es m ed ha h e a e 0,000 Maltese in Tunis, 1400 in 
Algiers, at least 2500 in Egypt, and about iqoo in Gibraltar. 

In race and character the lower orders appear to be mainly Xai-t. 
Arabic, but they have a strong admixture of Italian or 
Sicilian blood. They are a frugal and industrious people, 
living almost entirely on vegetable food. In the upper classes 
the Latin strain is still stronger ; and the three great Latin 
countries, France, Italy, and Spain, have all contributed to it. 
The upper cJasses usually speak Italian ; but the majority of 
the people use the Maltese language, a Semitic dialect, closely 
resembling, and no doubt derived from, the Arabic of the 
Arab rulers of the island. 

There is an order of nobiUty in Malta which is said to date Maltesf 
from the lime of Count Roger the Norman. Most of the """'"■ 
hereditary titles now extant were granted by the Grand 
Masters ; but there are some of earlier date, and one which 
dates from the fourteenth century. The ' Titolali,' as they are 
called, now number z8 families, the heads of which bear titles, 
which have been recognised by the British Crown, and which 



' At the end of :8S6 it was eslimaled at nearly 160,000. 

' Tbere are in Malta 1443, and In Co7D 6S4. persons to the sqnnn 

lie, as against 446 to tbe square mile in England and Wales (Censu 
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Section serve as a living reminder that the island had a long and 

honourable history before it was occupied by Great Britain. 
Relinon "^^^ Maltese are Roman Catholics in religion. There is 
a Bishop of Malta, who is also Archbishop of Rhodes, and 
a Bishop of Gozo. 
Education. Primary education is carried on almost exclusively in 
Government schools'. There is also a public lyceum or 
secondary school, and a university (founded in 1769)- The 
primary schools are free, and in the other institutions the 
fees are extremely low. English and Italian are taught in 
the schools as well as Maltese. 
Tmohi: — The former capital of Malta, now called Citta Vecchia, or 
eliaor '^' Notabile, is situated m the centre of the island about ^l miles 
JVbtahik. from Valletta, with which it is connected by a railway. Many 
of the Maltese gentry still live there, and it contained in 1881, 
with its suburbs, 6152 inhabitants. Its Roman name was 
Civitas Melita: the Arabs called it Medina ('the Great City'): 
and it acquired the name of Citta Vecchia (' the Old City ') 
when Valletta was founded. 
Valletta. Valletta is now the chief town of Malta. It was begun, as 
already mentioned, by the Grand Master La Vallette, after 
the repulse of the Turks in 1563. The population of the 
Town and District of Valletta in 1881 was 42,782, or nearly 
one-third of the whole population of all the islands. In ' the 
Three Cities,' on the opposite side of the Grand Harbour, there 
were 24,802 persons. Out of the 149,782 persons, therefore, 
in all the islands, there were no less than 67,584 living in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the harbours; and in all the 
casals, or villages, within a radius of five or six miles, there 
are many persons who are daily employed as labourers at 
the Port. In 188 1 there were 19,980 persons, or rather more 
than half the whole male population above 15 years of age, 
trade or performing services connected with it. 
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■ See the Colonial Office Uei. 
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The double harbour of Valletta is on the North-East of the Chapter 
island, and looks towards Europe. It is one of the finest 
natural harbours in the world, deep, commodious, and com- -j-^ 
plelely sheltered except from the Norih-East ; when the wind Harbeiir. 
blows heavily from that quarter it is difficult and dangerous 
for small boats. The coast is broken by a large bay, bisected 
by a weil-defined and compact promontory on which the 
town is placed. At the extreme point of the promontory ia 
the fort of St. Elmo, which, with fort Ricasoli on the oppo- 
ate shore, guards the entrance to the Grand Harbour. Behind 
the fort stands the city of Valletta, and on the land side 
behind Valletta is the suburb of Floriana. The Eastern or 
Grand Harbour is about a quarter of a mile wide at its mouth, 
and runs inland for about two miles. Its eastern shore is 
deeply indented. Here are ' the Three Cities,' as they are 
called, of Cospicua, Vittoriosa, and Senglea ; and the naval 
arsenal and the head-quarters of the Mediterranean fleet. 
The Marsamuscetto, or Western Harbour, on the other side 
of the promontory on which Valletta stands, has not such 
a jagged outline as that of the Grand Harbour. It is 
msunly formed by one semicircular bay, in the midst of 
which is the Lazaretto Island. The width of its entrance 
is nearly the same as that of the Great Harbour, and its 
length is slightly less. It is chiefly used by the steamers 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and by vessels in 
quarantine. 

Malta is the most central of the Mediterranean ports, and Genera! 
the point at which the possessions of Great Britain and "^ 
Italy are brought most nearly into contact. But its import- 
ance ia not bounded by the Umits of the Mediterranean. It 
is a port of call for the shipping engaged in the enormous 
trade which passes, by the Suez Canal, between the United 
Kingdom and the great British dependencies in Australasia 
. and the East. On this passing trade the prosperity of the 
people of Malta mainly depends; and to Great Britain the 
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Section possession of the island is of vital importance, both for the 
protection of her commerce, and as the head-quarters of 
the Mediterranean fleet. 



Books and other Publications Relating to Malta. 

In addition to official publications. Parliamentary papers, 
etc., the following books may be mentioned : — 

Authentic materia for a history of the feopk ef Malla. W. ETON. 

London, 1802, 1803, and 1807. 
British Colonial Library. Vol. vii. R.M. Martin. 1S37. 
History ef the Knight! of Malta. Major W. Porter, R.E. London, 

iBs8. 
Malta, Fast and Present. H. Seudall. London, 1870. 
Report on the Fhsnician and Romat 
islands of Alalia. A. A. Caruai 



Cyprus is not, strictly speaking, a British colony. It is at 
present occupied and administered by Great Britain, under 
the terms of a Convention of defensive alliance between 
Gieat Britain and Turkey, which was signed at Constan- 
tinople on the 4th of June, 1878. But it is still part of the 
Ottoman empire ; its inhabitants are not British subjects ; 
and in an annex to the Convention it is provided that, if 
Kars and the other conquests made by Russia in Armenia 
during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8 are restored to 
Turkey, the island of Cyprus will be evacuated by Great 

» Cyprus is said to have derived its name from a plant 
(jtwrpot), a species of henna, which grew in abundance on the 

' See note to Rawlinson's Herodotaa, Bk. a, chap. i8j. For other 
Ustances of places taking their names from plants or trees upon them, 
cp. Malacca, p. 107. 
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island ; and, in turn, it gave its name to the metal known Chapter 
to the ancients as x°^*°' icwrpioi: or ^s Cyprium, and to ' 

ourselves as copper. 

Although Cyprus is associated in mythological lore with Ih varied 
all that is pleasant and peaceful, and was celebrated by poets-' """" 
as the land of flowers ' and the chosen abode of the goddess 
of love *, there is no country in the world whose fortunes have 
reflected more faithfully the ebb and flow of races. It has 
been the meeting-place of Aryan and Semitic races, of West 
and East, of Egypt and Asia, of Catholic and Orthodox, of 
Cbristian and Moslem. It was conquered by more than one 
of the great monarchies of the East. Here, as in Sicily, 
Phoenicians and Greeks settled side by side. It held for 
a time a prominent position in the Hellenic world. It be- 
came a province of the Roman empire. It fell a prey to the 
fanaticism of the Jews, and again, many centuries later, to 
that of the Turks. It was a dependency of Constantinople 
under the Byzantine Emperors. The wave of the Crusades 
passed over the island. The military orders made it a tem- 
porary resting-place. Genoa and Venice, the two great 
naval powers of the Mediterranean in the Middle Ages, each 
obtained a footing in it. It became, with the other islands 
of the Levant, part and parcel of the Turkish dominions. 
And in the latest phase of its history, it is still, so to speak, 
in the balance, occupied by a Christian power of the West, 
but paying tribute, as in the eariiest times, to an Eastern 
master. 

The history of Cyprus begins at a much earlier date, and Early in- 
f is of even wider interest, than that of Malta. Cyprus is men- ^'^"""'■ 
I lioned in Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions of a very early 

' One Greek epithet of the island was (vaAji, Gibbon (chap, 6a* 
.^caks of 'the island of Cyprus, wbuse name excites the ideas of ele- 
I gaoce and pleasure,' 

I * The Cyprian Venus and her worship were of Phoinicinn origin, 
I tliaiigh adopted by the GreekE, 
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Section date. The Kittim or Chittim', named in the book of Genesis 
^' as one of Japiiet's descendants, has been identified with the 
island or its inhabitants ; and in Greek poetry, as in Greek 
history, it holds a prominent place. The actual history of 
Malta can only be traced back Co the time of the Punic 
wars, although it is inferred from certain inscriptions and re- 
mains that it had previously been inhabited by Phosnicians 
and Greeks. But the existence of Phcenician and Greek 
settlements in Cyprus is no matter of inference. Both na.' 
tions are known to have setded in the island, in times prob- 
ably long before any settlers from either nation appeared in 
Malta : while from certain inscriptions written in characters 
peculiar to Cyprus, and in a language which has been 
described as a dialect of Greek, it would seem that neither 
Phcenicians nor Greeks, but another people of Aryan origin, 
were the earliest inhabitants of the island '. 
PhiEisi- The date of the first Phosnician immigration cannot be 

ciant. ascertained, but it was probably very far back in history. 
The island is not much more than one hundred miles from 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon ; and the Phcenicians, who in 
very early days brought dn for their skilful craftsmen from 
the distant mines of Cornwall, can hardly have failed to dis- 
cover in still earlier times the abundant supplies of copper in 
an island so close to their shores as Cyprus. 
Greeks. The manner in which the Greek colonies were established 

in the island is equaUy unknown, so far at least as authentic 
history is concerned. But in the ' Cyprian verses ' (ra KtTrpiu), 
one of the poems of the Epic Cycle which the early Greeks 
attributed to Homer and which were no doubt of very 
ancient date, the fortunes of the Greek colonists in Cyprus 
' Genesis i. 4. The name also occurs in several other places in the 
Bible. Josephus points out that the name was pteserved in that of Lhc 
town of Cilium. 

' These hiacriptions have been interpreted by means of a bilingual 
inscription in Phcenician and Cypriote, now in the British Moseum. 
which was discovered by Mr. Hamilton Lang, C.M.G,, at Dali l.the 
andent Idalium), la 1868. 
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are traced back to a time prior to the siege of Troy ; and the Chaptk 
Liad' and the Odyssey themselves contain more than one " 

allusion to Cyprus and her kings. The people of Salamis, 
the leading Greek city in the island, ascribed its foundation 
lo Teucer, whose father Telamon ruled the more famous 
island of Salamis in prehistoric times ; and the name of the 
town of Soli was supposed to recall the memory of Solon's 
visit to Cyprus '. 

The first authentic record with regard to Cyprus is an Early 
inscription on an Egyptian tombstone of the ijth century (7^,*,^ 
B.C., from which it appears that the island was conquered by 
Thothmes III of Egypt, in whose reign the Exodus of the 
Children of Israel is supposed to have taken place. This 
was no doubt anterior to the establishment of any Greek 
colonies, and probably, also, before the Phoenicians had 
settled in the island. In those early daj's the position of 
Cyprus in relation to the ancient monarchies of the East 
was similar to that which Malta came to occupy in later 
times with regard to the leading states of the Mediterranean, 
when the centre of the civilised world had shifted to the 
Westward. Hence, as appears from various inscriptions and 
other records, Cyprus became subject successively to Egypt, 
as just mentioned, to Assyria, to Egypt again in g68 b.c. 
when it was conquered by Amasis, and in 325 b.c to Persia. 

Meanwhile the power of the Greeks had been increasinjr. 
Civilisation was no longer confined lo Egypt and (he 
countries to the East of Cj-prus. The civilisation of the 
West was about to assert itself at Marathon and Salamis ; 
and Cyprus, being midway between East and West, could 
not fail to be involved in the coming conflict. 

On the occasion of the Ionic revolt the Greek element Ionic 
in Cyprus showed its strength : and in 302 b.c the whole "*" '" 

' Hind Jti. JO speaks of a suit of annonr given to Agamemnoa by 
Cmyrss, the legendary liero [though not a Greek hero) of Cyprus. 

' The kiagdom of Soli is, however, mentioned in a.D Assyrian i 
Scription of mueh eailier date than the time of Solon. 
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I SfiCTioH island, with the single exception' of the Phcenician town 
I of Amathiis, look part with the lonians in renouncing the 

" authority of the Persian king. In the war which followed, 
the Persians were assisted by the Phcenicians of the mainland; 
and, although the Ionian fleet was victorious in an engage- 
ment which took place off Cyprus, the Persian army 
landed on the island and utterly defeated the Cypriotes. 
Thus Cyprus was again, after one brief year of freedom, 
brought under Persian rule, and at the battle of Salamis in 
480 B.C. the island contributed a contingent of not less than 
150 ships to the fleet of Xerxes. 

The reconquest of the island by the Persians, assisted as 
ihey were by the Phcenicians, tended to discourage the 
■ Greeks in Cyprus. For a time they were strengthened by 

an Athenian fleet under Cimon, the son of the victor of 
Marathon; but, when he fell, about 450 b.c, while attacking 
Citium, the most important stronghold of PhiBnician and 
Persian influence in the island, the Greek cause fell with him, 
and even the essentially Greek city of Salamis passed shordy 
after his death into Phcenician hands. 
Evagoras. About 410 B.C. a reaction began. Evagoras, a Greek of 
the ro>al house of leucer, made himself master of Salamis, 
and bj his Mgour and mtelhgence succeeded, not only in re- 
viving the literature and the arts of Greece in his own city, 
but in establnhmg 1 general supremacy over the whole of 
the island So greit was his power that he took even the 
great to« n of Tyre on the mainland, and carried on a struggle 
with Persia for no less than ten years, which was only ended 
by his obtaining an honourable peace. 

The reign of Evagoras is perhaps the most brilliant period 
in the history of Cyprus. Before his death, which took place 
in 374 B.C., he had raised the island from the position of 

La mere dependency of one or other of the great Eastern 
monarchies, had gained for it a place among the leading 
states of Greece, and had solved the question as to which 
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division of the ancient world the Cyprian people should be CiiArtER 
assigned. Consequently when, some forty years later, the _' 

power of Persia was shattered by Alexander the Great at 
[he battle of the Issus, the kings of the island hastened to 
offer him their submission as the leader of the Greek racCj 
and sent 1 20 ships to assist him in the siege of Tyre. 

When Alexander died in 323 b.c., and his conquests were Cyprus 
divided among his generals, the possession of Cyprus was "''^"l^'', 
again disputed by two rival powers on the East and South, 
though both claimants were now of Greek descent. Anti- 
gonus, who had established himself in Syria, and Pioleray, 
[he founder of the Greek dynasty in Egypt, engaged in a long 
struggle for the island, which in the end remained witli 
Ptolemy. In the course of this struggle, the various little 
kingdoms, into which it had been divided from the earliest 
liraes, were finally abolished ; and under the Greek kings of 
Egypt it was governed by a viceroy, usually a member of the 
royal family, who appears at times to have administered it aa 
an independent kingdom. During this lime the island ap- 
pears to have enjoyed a high degree of prosperity ; and when 
Cato took possession of it for the Rwnan people in 57 b.c, 
he sold the treasures which were captured for the enormous 
sum of 9000 talents '. 

The Romans claimed C}Tirus under the will ° of the last undir the 
legitimate possessor of the throne of the Ptolemies ; and 
they also asserted, as an excuse for taking it, that it har- 
boured pirates " — a reason which has more than once been 
used to justify annexation. It was at first joined with Cilicia, 
and during this time it was administered by Cicero. It was 
afterwards made one of the senatorial provinces : and this 
was its position when St. Paul visited it, accompanied by 

' Cato paid tlic whole nmount into the public treasury, keeping [or 
himself only a host of Zeno the Stoic, who was a native of Cyprus. 
' Compare the claims of the Poitugnese to Ceylon, p. 70. 
* CompBre the reasons given for the annexation of Province Wellesley, 
, page 103, and Lixbusii, paj^ 104. 
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Section St. Barnabas who was by birth a Jew of Cyprus, and converted 
^'^ the pro-consul, Sergius Paulus, to Christianity, The new 
religion appears subsequently to have spread rapidly through 
the island. 

In ii5 A. D., during the reign of Trajan, there was an 
insurrection of the Jews in Cyprus, who are staled to have 
massacred no less than 240,000 of the inhabitants. They 
were suppressed by Hadrian, who had not then become 
Emperor. All Jews were expelled from the island, and for- 
bidden to return on pain of death '. 
undir the When the Empire was divided, on the death of Constantine 
Errors ^^ Great, Cyprus, like Malta, passed into the hands of the 
Byzantine Emperors. Like Malta, also, it was exposed to 
frequent attacks from the Arabs ; but, although they several 
times occupied the island, and once held it for no less than 
j6o years, they were always expelled again by the Byzantine 
Emperors, and never established themselves there as iirmly 
as they did in ifalta. 
T(d!en by The Crusades -first brought Cyprus into contact with the 
Cieur de Western nations of Modem Europe. Its position made it a 
Lion. convenient halting-place for the Crusaders on their way to 

and from the Holy Land, just as the West Indian islands 
were at once a resting-place and a starting-point for the 
early European invaders of America. In 1191 a.d. Richard 
Cceur de Lion landed there on his way to Palestine, and 
deposed the Byzantine ruler, Isaac Comnenus'. The 
latter's crime was that he had imprisoned some shipwrecked 
English sailors, and even endeavoured to gain possession 
of Berengaria of Navarr-e, while sheltering in the road- 
stead of Limassol. Cyprus thus came into the power of 

' The census of 1881 showed that there were only sixty-nine Jews then 
n the island. Some hnndreda of Russian and Roumanian Jews subse- 
quently visited it, but these, with five or six exceptions, have now all 
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A nephew of the Emperor. He appeals to have obtained the eai 
: of independent position as was held bf the governors of Cyprus 
times of the later Ptolemies. 
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the King of England, as Malta, just a century before, Chapter 
had been conquered by Count Roger of Normandy; ^^' 
and Richard was married to Berengaria at Limassol. 
Being anxious, however, to proceed to the Holy Land, 
he forthwith sold liis new possession to the Knights 
Templars, who in. this way acquired Cyprus, just as the other 
great order of chivalry, the Knights of St. John ', became 
masters of Malta more than 300 years later. But the Tem- 
plare had hardly established themselves in the island when 
a serious insurrection broke out; and, although they suc- 
ceeded in quelliHg it, they were glad to hand back the island 
10 Richard, who bestowed it upon the French Cmsader, 
Guy de Lusignan, titular King of Jerusalem. 

The dynasty of Lusignan ruled Cyprus from iigzto is,c,(i, Dynasty of 
with the exception of the town of Famagusta. Famagusta was ""S^"^- 
seized by the Genoese in 1376, and held by them until 1464, 
when it was recovered by the Lnsignans. During the latter 
3'ears of the Lusignan rule the isiand suffered severely 
from the plague, from drought, and from loousts. The 
last King married a Venetian lady, the beautiful Catherine Genua and 
Comaro ; and after his death, which was followed in '""'' 
a few months by that of his posthumous son, Catherine 
held the throne, until r488, when she abdicated in favour of 
the Republic of Venice. Thus both the great naval republics 
of the Middle Ages established a connexion with Cyprus ; 
but, while Genoa held one fort and harbour only, her more 
Eastern rilbm " fh hl'Id" 

Cyprus 
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Section g^d for two seasons all food was imported inlo the island ; 

> ' while in 1547 the rainfall was so heavy that the whole plain 

I of the Mesaorea was flooded. 

CypTtis These misfortunes were followed in 1570 by the invasion 

TajX ' ^^ ^^*^ Turks, who had been repulsed a few years previously 

from Malta. The Turkish Army landed near Limassol, took 

1 Nicosia, the capital of the island, by storm after a seven 

I weeks' siege, and put 20,000 of the inhabitants to death. 

I They then laid siege to Famagusta, which capitulated after 

having held out for ten months in the vain hope of receiving 
\ help from Venice. The terms of surrender were not re- 

spected by the conquerors. They repealed the massacre of 
Nicosia with every form of savagery ; and thus, amid murder 
and outrage, Cyprus again became subject to an Eastern 
power. 

Bad as the condition of the Cypriotes had been before, it 
was still worse under the dominion of the Turks. The 
island fell more and more into decay ; and the Turkish rule 
was marked by spells of great severity, the most notable of 
which occtirred in 1825, when a number of the clergy and 
leading men, who had been summoned to Nicosia, and 
charged with complicity in the revolt of Greece, were put to 

From 1832 to 1840, the island was once more attached to 
Egypt, the pasha of which province was at war with his 
suzerain at Constantinople. When it again became directly 
subject to the Sultan, the signs of the times were evidenced 
by improved administration, A governor was appointed with 
a fixed salary, and, later on, the establishment of what is 
known as the Vilayet system gave the Cjpriotes a consulta- 
tive share in the management of their own affairs. Under 
this system prosperity began to return ; and, on the whole, 
^^^H^ the condition of the people compared favourably with that of 
^^^^m other Christian subjects of Turkey when, by the Anglo- 



was hanJed over bv ihe Porle to be administered by Great Chapter 
Britain. "' 

By this Convention, which was made in ihe interval be- ^„^g_ 
tween the conclusion of the treaty which Russia compelled Turkish 
Turkey to sign at San Stefano as the result of the Russo- '^^'^"'' 
Turkish war, and. the meeting of the Berlin Conference, the 
British Government undertook to join the Sultan in defend- 
ing his Asiatic possessions by force of arms, in the event 
of Batoum, Ardahan, or Kars, being retained by Russia, 
and of any attempt being made at any future time by Russia 
to take any further territories in Asia. This undertaking, 
however, was given upon two conditions — (i) that the Sultan 
would introduce necessary reforms into the government of 
those territories; and (a) that, in order to enable the British 
Government to make provision for executing their part of 
ihe engagement, the Sultan should assign Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by Great Britain. In an annex 
10 the Convention it was provided that a sum equivalent 
to the excess of revenue over the expenditure of Cyprus, 
calculated upon the average of the previous five years, should 
be paid over annually to the Sultan ; and that, if Russia 
should restore to Turkey Kars and the other conquests 
made by her in Armenia during the last war, the island 
would be evacuated by England, and the Convention would 

On the administration being taken over by Great Adminis- 
Britain, the government was entrusted to an oBSeer bear- ''''"""'■ 
ing the title of High Commissioner, who received all the 
powers usually conferred upon a Colonial Governor ; and a 
Legislative Council was constituted with an official majority 
as in a Crown Colony. In two or three years, however, the 
Christian population began lo press for some form of self- 
government ; and in 1882 the Legislative Council was 
reconstructed, and made to consist of t\ve!ve elected and 
as^y six official members, besides the High Commissioner. 
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Section The elected membersj who are thus in a majority of two to 

^- one, are composed of two orders, one member being elected 

I " by the Mohammedan voters, and three by those who are not 

I Mohammedans, in each of the three elecloral districts into 

I which the island is divided. The ' n on- Mohammedan ' 

voters are mainly Christians, but the term has been adopted 
to include a few Jews and others who are neither Christians 
/ nor Mohammedans. British subjects, and foreigners who 

have resided for five years in Cyprus, are entitled to the 
franchise, and are eligible for election, in the same way as 
Ottoman subjects. 
Adniinis- For administrative purposes, the island is divided into sis 
UivUions ^'^ficts — Nicosia, Kyrenia, Famagusta, Lamaca, Limassol, 
and Papho. Each district is presided over by a commis- 
sioner, representing the Executive authority, who has under 
his command the revenue, piolice, clerica], and medical esta- 
blishments, and who acts for certain purposes on behalf of 
the education, forest, and postal departments of the Govern- 

Taxation. The principal sources of revenue are tithes on all the chief 
products of the island, taxes known as 'verghi' on property 
and income, taxes on sheep, goats and pigs, customs and 
excise duties, and the profits realised on the sale of salt 
which here, as in Ceylon, is a Government monopoly. 

The Turks taxed everything, and employed almost every 
known device for raising revenue. Since the British oc- 
cupation certain readjustments have been effected in the case 
of taxes which pressed unfairly on the people : but the 
revenue falls so far short of the expenditure, including the 
Turkish tribute, that no considerable remission of taxation 
has been possible. 
^^inamcs. The average revenue during the seven financial years from 

■ the ist April i88o to the 31st March 1887, was £176,380 a 
V year, and the average expenditure, exclusive of the tribute, 

■ was £120,496 a year. But as the tribute amoimls to 
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£92,800 a year, there has been a deficit amounting, on an chapteb 
average, to £36,916 a year, which has had to be made ^^- 
good by a vote of the House of Commons '. ' 

British gold and silver coins, and Cyprus bronze piastres Currency. 
(9 Cyprus piastres:=i shiUing), the Turkish hra ( = i6z 
piastres), and French zo franc pieces, are the legal tender 
currency of Cyprus. 

The area of Cyprus is 3584 square miles. It is 30 times Ana and 
as large as Malta, and larger than any island in the Mediter- g^P'^Ph- 
ranean except Sicily and Sardinia. As compared with 
English coimiies, it is not quite so large as tbe space occu- 
pied by Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, which contain altogether 
3758 square miles. 

In shape it was compared by the ancients to the outspread 
skin of a deer. lis greatest length is about 140 miles, and 
its greatest breadth from North to South about 60 miles. 
The larger part of it consists of an irregular parallelogram 
about 100 miles long and from 60- to 30 miles broad; the 
remainder consists of a peninsula, called ihe Carpas, which 
runs out towards the North-West for some 40 miles, with an 
average width of only g or 6 miles. 

Cyprus looks towards the South and East, towards Egypt 
and Syria. It is not an easily accessible island. Its sliores 
are not indented with estuaries ; it has no navigable rivers ; 
and its mountains line the coast to a great extent, forming 
a barrier against the outside world. 

There are two main ranges or groups of mountains. One Mouttiains, 
runs continuously along the edge of the Northern coast, for 
some 100 miles, from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andreas. It 
is nowhere more than a few miles wide, and its highest 

' CypniE is, however, reiUya source of profit to the Biitisli taipayers: 
for the tribnle is paid over by the Island Goverament to a special acconni 
at the Bank of England, a.nd is Ihen applied, with the acqaiesceoce of 
Tnriicy, to the payment of interest on tlie Tnriiish guaraoteed loan of 
1855, which would otherwise have had to be paid by Great Britain 
and Fisnee. 
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Section peaks are only half as liigh as those of the Southern range. 
• The latter, less continuous, loftier, and more extensive than 
the Norihern mountains, fills up in great measure the West 
and South-West of the island, its eastern spurs running 
nearly to Larnaca. It attains its greatest height in Mount 
Troodos (the ancient Olympus), which is about 6400 feet 
above the sea. Between the Northern range and the Southern 
group of mountains is the fertile plain of the Mesaorea, 
varying in breadth from 10 to zo miles, and extending from 
the bay of Morphou upon the West to that of Famagusta on 
the East. 
Rivirs. Cyprus is not so entirely destitute of rivers as Malta : but 

those which it has resemble mountain torrents and are 
dry in the stunmer time. The most important is the Pedias, 
which rises in the range of Mount Troodos, and, after 
flowing by Nicosia, through the plain of the Mesaorea, at- 
tempts to make its way into tlie sea about four miles to the 
north of Famagusta. The bulk of its waters forms extensive 
marshes near its mouth, and little actually reaches the sea. 
Climate. The climate is not generally unhealthy. But the rainfall 

13 small, the annual average being stated to be about 21 
inches ; the heat in summer is considerable ; and the 
configuration of the land, combined with defective drain- 
age, is conducive to fever, which is not of a very severe 
type. Since the commencement of the British occupation, 
however, various sanitary measures have been enforced by 
law, and Cyprus has now nearly as low a death-rate as any 
other European country. When first stationed in the island 
the British troops suffered severely; but a healthy winter 
station was found after a time, and splendid summer quarters 
have been provided on the high ground of TroSdos. At 
present the soldiers in Cyprus show a smaller percentage of 
k sickness than any other portion of the British army. 

■/ViwAic/j: In ancient times Cyprus was celebrated both for its 
■(I) wwn . ujjjjgj.^] ^[^(j fgj. j(g vegetable products. Its mines yielded 
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large quanlities of copper, richer metals are said to have been Chaptki 
foimd, and salt was then, as now, one of its resources. Its 
Bowers were famous; it was credited with wine, oil, and 
honey ; and forests of pine and cedar, much used in ship- 
building, covered a large extent of boEh raountain and plain. 
The copper mines, which were situated on the slopes of 
Slount TroSdos, were extensively worked down to the time 
of the Romans, but they have been left idle since. An 
attempt, however, is now being made by an English firm to 
open mines near Chrysochou in the Papho district, on or 
near the site of ancient workings. The forests, which once 
spread over the whole island, are now mainly confined to 
the highest parts of the mountain ranges. The destruction 
of the trees is believed to have taken place mainly within the 
last loo years, and their disappearance has, as in other 
lands, been accompanied with detriment to soil and health 
alike '. Efforts, however, are now being made to demarcate 
and protect such forest tracts as still remain, and so to 
allow of the restoration of the trees by natural processes. 

The prosperity of the island at the present day depends i,3)Mtideri 
upon its agricultural produce. The most important pro- 
ducts are grain of all kinds, sesame, linseed, wine, silk, 
oKves, locust beans (carobs), and cotton. 

Drought and locusts are the two main difficulties with 
which agriculture has to contend. The want of water may, 
it is hoped, be partially remedied by the restoration of the 
forests; and for several years in succession a regular cam- 
paign has been carried on against the locusts with the object 
of reducing to a minimum this pest of the island. No less 
a sum than £67,000 has been spent on this work alone, 
with the satisfactory result that at the present time the 
damage done to the crops by locusts is very slight, The 
great and progressive fall in the value of agricultural produce 
a this point in connexioa with Ceylon find 
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Sf.ctiqn during the last lo years all over ihe world has been severely 
felt in Cyprus, but the gradual rise in the importation of the 
luxuries consumed by the poorer classes seems to show that 
the general condition of the people is improving under 
British rule. One important industry, the production of 
wine, has been distinctly and directly bettered by the new 
order of things. Under the Turks the production was 
limited by vexatious regulations and double taxation. The 
British Governmenl took off half the taxation, and in three 
years the amount of wine produced had more than doubled. 
Pofula- There is reason to believe that the population of Cyprus, 

like that of Malta, was very much larger before the 
Christian era than it is at the present time, although the 
statements of ancient writers on the subject are no doubt 
greatly exaggerated. Earthquakes and drought in the days 
of the Romans, the incursions of the Arabs in the 7th and 
8ih centuries, and earthquakes, locusts, and excessive rain- 
fall during the Venetian occupation, reduced it so much that, 
after the conquest by the Turks in 1571, the island is said 
to have contained only 80,000 inhabitants. But, during 
the later years of the Ottoman administration, the population 
steadily increased; and at the Census of 1881 there were 
186,173 persons in the island. The population is therefore 
rather larger than that of Malta, which had, in 1881, 149,78a 
inhabitants: but, while in Malta and Gozo there are 1276, 
in Cyprus there are only 50 inhabitants to every square mile. 
Race and The population at the present day contains, as it did in 
' the earliest times, both an Eastern and a Western element. 
The distinction between the descendants of the Greek and 
the Phoenician settlers was practically obliterated when the 
various independent kingdoms were united under one ruler 
in the time of the Ptolemies; and, until the capture of the 
L island by die Turks in 1571, the inhabitants might have 

B been described as being mainly Greek in character, although 

K differing somewhat from the Greeks proper as the result of their 

19 
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closer contact with the East. But the occupation of the Turks Chapter 
brought in again a considerable population of Eastern ^^- 
origin, who have kept themselves distinct from the rest of the 
inhabitants ; and at the Census of 1881, the total population 
of 186,173 ^3S made up of 45,458 Mohammedans, 137,631 
members of the Orthodox Greek Church, and 3084 persons 
of other denominations. The Mohammedans form, as the 
foregoing figures shew, about one quarter of the whole popu- 
lation, but they are said to be decreasing in number as 
compared with the more energetic Greek element. 

Many of the Jlohammedans speak Greek as well as Languagt. 
Turkish; and in several outlying districts there are some 
whose mother-tongue is Greek. These last are believed to 
be the descendants of Greeks who from motives of poUcy 
embraced the religion of iheir conquerors. 

The principal towns at the present time are Nicosia, Tmims. 
Lamaca, and Limassol, which, in 1881, had respectively 
11,536, J833, and 6006 inhabitants. Nicosia, the capital, 
which is situated in the middle of the plain of the Mesaorea, 
is a comparatively modern town, having only become the 
seat of Government in the time of the Lusignan kings, 
Lamaca, on the other hand, is upon or close to the site of the 
Pbcenician town of Citium, whose origin is lost in antiquity. 
Limassol is situated on the south coast, about six miles to 
the westward of the site of the ancient town of Amathus. 
Nicosia is, as already stated, the seat of government. Lar- 
naca is the chief port of the Mesaorea, and the principal 
commerciai town, Limassol is also a trading town, and a 
seaport of growing importance both on account of the wine 
trade and from the fact that it is close to Pol>Taedia, the 
head-quarters of the British troops. Neither Larnaca nor 
Limassol, however, has more than a roadstead. The two 
towns of Paphos, once renowned throughout the world as 
the site of the worship of the Cyprian Venus, have both 
ceased to exist. Salamis, upon the eastern coast, the most 
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r Section famous of the Greek towns in ancient days, has been for 
_• many centuries in ruins ; and the more recent town of Fama- 
gusta, which is four or five miles from the site of Salamis, 
and which was the most important port and fortress under 
the Lusignan and Venetian rule, is also mainJy in ruins, 
although the fortifications still remain and the port has some 
trade with the neighbouring coasts. The town of Varoshia, 
about a mile outside the walls, is of some importance, and 
with Famagusta forms a municipality. It is inhabited by 
Greeks, the few Turks of the place usually residing within 
the fortified area of Famagusta itself. 
Education. When Cyprus was first occupied by Great Britain there 
were but few schools, and not a single printing press, in the 

' island. No Government aid was given to any Christian 

school. The only schools in receipt of grants were a 
Turkish High School at Nicosia and a number of ' Hodja 
Schools' throughout the island, in which latter nothing was 
taught except the recitation of the Koran in Arabic — a tongue 
unknown lo the Cypriote Turks. Now there are several 
Greek newspapers and one English; and in 1886-7 there 
were 216 Christian and 79 Moslem schools in operation. A 
general system of grants in aid to efficient schools has been 
established. In 1886-7, 192 Christian and 65 Moslem 
schools were able to claim a share of the grants, of which 
one quarter is assigned to the Moslems and the remainder to 
the Christians. 
Law and But the change which has probably been most acceptable 
Jusiiie. (Q (fjg people at large is the reform of the law-courts. Under 
the Turkish regime, the administration of justice was in the 
hands of the officers of the executive government ; and this 
system was at first continued. The result, however, was not 
satisfactory, and, after much discussion, a radical change was 

Lmade. The law courts were wholly dissociated from the 
executive government. Barristers from the United Kingdom 
were appointed to preside constantly in every court of any 
\ 
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importance; and justice was brought home to the people by Chapter 
the establishment of a number of native village judges to hear ^' 
petty civil causes. Justice is now administered by a Supreme ~~" 
Court, composed of a Chief Justice and one puisne Judge ; by 
Dislrict Courts, consislingof an English barrister as president, 
and two other members — one a Christian and the other a 
Mohammedan, who also possess magisterial powers ; by the 
village courts already mentioned; and, as regards religious 
cases affecting the Mohammedan population, by Mohammedan 
religious courts, for the continuance of which special provision 
was made in the Convention. All Ottoman subjects in the 
island are subject to Turkish law {most of which is embodied 
in'codes), modified by the local ordinances and orders of the 
Queen in Council which have been passed since the dale of 
the British occupation. British, and all other non-Ottoman, 
subjects live under British law, modified by any local ordin- 
ance or order in Council which may affect the particular 
question at issue. 

Cyprus is not one of the parts of the world destined for General 
British settlement. It is not a rocky promontory or island '"'"'"■ 
suited to be a fortress of a great naval power, nor is it an 
important port of call for passing trade. It has not been 
won by British arms, or even ceded by the direct action of 
its inbabiiants. But it has passed into the keeping of the 
British Government, who hold it for the benefit of the 
Cypriote people, and as a point from which the coasts of 
Asia Minor can be watched. Situated as it is upon the 
border line between East and West, its possession brings 
Great Britain into contact both with the Greek race and 
with Turkish rule. Here, and here alone, the British Empire 
takes in one of the centres of classical romance : here the 
English have returned to an island which was conquered long 
centuries ago by an English king : and here they are called 
upon to nurse back, if possible, to prosperity an Eastern land 
of promise and decay. 
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The whole aspect of the Mediterranean was changed by 
the opening of the Suez Canal. Viewing it under its modern 
conditions as the high road to the East, the three de- 
pendencies of Great Britain in this sea — Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Cyprus — are, taken together, a singularly strong chain 
of positions. But it must not be forgotten that the great 
colonising nation of the present day holds points which in 
old times would have practically tapped the whole of the 
Mediterranean. 

While the world centred round the inland sea, and that 
sea was all in all, the parts of its shores, from which com- 
merce and civilisation flowed, were the coasts of Phoanicia 
and Asia Minor, the Delta of the Nile, the African pro- 
lonlory of Carthage, and the three northern peninsulas of 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. 

Gibraltar between Spain and Africa ; Malta between Sicily 
and Tunis ; Cyprus, hard by Phcenicia, near to Egypt, and 
not far from Greece and the coast of Asia Minor which the 
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Greeks had made their own, seem to bear witness that, Chapter 

II 
while the minds of the English have been set on the East, 

they have, by the mere force of geographical attraction, 

occupied the points which were connecting links between 

the various commercial and colonising districts of the ancient 

world. 
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PREFACE. 

Geographers have often pointed out that there is a rough 
g-eneral similarity between the outlines of Europe and Asia ; 
and especially that the three Southern peninsulas of Asia — 
Arabia, India, and Malay India^are magnified editions of 
the three Southern peninsulas of Europe — Spain, Italy, and 
Greece. 

As has been seen, the British dependencies of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus are in some sort outposts to the three 
European peninsulas; for even Cyprus, though il lies so 
close lo Asia Minor, is and always has been in close con- 
nexion with Greece. 

Similarly, in her course of expansion. Great Britain has 
laid hold of the three Southern projections of Asia, Aden in 
Arabia is an almost exact counterpart of Gibraltar in Spain. 
But if Italy and India, the two central peninsulas, be com- 
pared, il is seen at once that the English have done much 
more in Asia than in Europe. In Europe they only hold 
Malta over against the extreme end of Italy, whereas in Asia 
they seem to have instinctively recognised, as history has 
recognised, the pre-eminence which must attach to a nation 
holding the central position, and have made themselves 
masters of the whole of India. So also in Further India the^ 
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Aden ) Taiei 1 

Perim J O.cLpiei i :: 
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Ceylon Taken : - 

Maldives ., 

Straits Settle- Ceded :; 
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Labnan ' Ceded : • 
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Hong Kong 
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These dependencies are the results of cession or conquest, 
not of simple settlement. They were all acquired compara- 
tively lately, at the end of the last or during the present 
century. They all lie within the tropics, and are all 
peninsulas or islands. Some of them, like Aden and Hong 
Kong, are partly military posts, partly commercial emporia ; 
others, like Ceylon, are valuable also for their internal 
resources. But they are none of them colonies in the true 
sense of the word, i, e. places outside Great Britain, which 
have been made homes for the English people ', 

' Tile list given above, and any other which might be given, is open 
(o numberless criticisms. With India have been omitted Buimah and 
the islands r^arded as belonging Co India, e.g. the I.accadives, Nicobais, 
Andaman Islands, &c. Aden, with its kindred dependencies, has on the 
contrary been indnded, as geographically distinct from, thaugh politically 
incorporated with, India. Socotra is associated with Aden, and keptiD 
the same group, thongh it belongs geographically to Africa rather than 
to Asia : the British Protectorate over the Island having beon lately 
confirmed, it has been included in the list of British dependencies. The 
Native States of the Malay peninsula have not been so included, though 
an account of them is given further on. North Borneo, popularly 
known as British North Borneo, is inclnded, as belonging to British 
aubjecls holding a charter from the Crown though not to the British 
Government. Sarawak is not included, being an independent slate 
though rnled by an Englishman. The Cocos Islands, thongh a de- 
pendency of the Straits Settlements, have tieen placed, in accordance 
with their geographical position, among the British dependencies in the 
Indian Ocean. 
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CHAPTER r. 

THE BHITISH DEPENDENCIES AT THE MOUTH 
OP THE EED 8EA. 

Steamers, foIJowing the direct route from England to the CiiArTKi 
East and Austrab'a, enter the inland seas by the Straits of 
Gibraltar *, and pass again, in about a fortnight's lime, into ^ , 
the open ocean by the Straits of Bab-el-^ landeb, or ' Gate of 
Tears,' which form the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 

Aden lies about loo miles to the east of the Siraits, on the 
southern coast of Arabia. Its outpost, the little island of 
Perim, is in the middle of the Straits. In the same group of 
British dependencies may be placed the Kuriah Muriah 
islands, lying far to the eastward of Aden, off the southern 
coast of Arabia : whiie the island of Socolra off Cape 
Guardafui, a strip of the Somali coast over against Aden, and 
the district of Arabia in the neighbourhood of Aden, are under 
British protection. 

The popular view of Aden is that it is a barren rock, now 
Utilised as a coaling station for British steamers, but other- 
wise devoid of historical interest or of commercial import- 
ance. It has, on the contrary, had a considerable past ; 
and its history is full of interest as an index to the changes 
irincfa have taken place in the trade routes between the East 
and the West. It was of great importance before the passage 
round the Cape was discovered. It declined as that route 
came more and more into use : and it has risen again with 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and with the return of trade 

points, li miles 
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Section to the first and natural highway between Europe and Asia — 
a highway more imporlant than ever, now that there is a 
Southern as «'ell as an Eastern world to be reached from 
Europe. 

Nana. Aden is in the part of Arabia included in the province of 

Yemen. The ' Eden ' of Ezekiel xxvii. 23' has been rightly or 
wrongly identified with it. 'ASoinj is found as a name for il, 
though not in classical times ; it was called by Ptolemy 
'Apa^lat iforopwv; and both the port and the district were 
known to the ancients as liSal^av 'kpa&la " — Arabia Felix. 

The classical name of Perim ' was the island of Diodorus. 
That of Socolra'was the island of Dioscorides, both 'Socotra' 
and 'Dioscorides' being supposed to be a corruption of the 
Sanscrit dvipa SukhSdMra, ' island abode of bliss.' 

Aden and Socotra would now-a-days hardly be selected as 
the scenes of an earthly paradise ; but the ancients naturally 
looked for islands of the blest at the extreme limits of their 
world : and the spices and other riches, which reached them 
from Arabia and the East, caused a halo to be thrown around 
the parts from which they were vaguely known to come, and 
which in the very earliest times were grouped under ihe 
name of Ophir K 

Hisiery: At any rate, at the beginning of ancient history, Aden, 

' 'Haran and Canneh and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Asshnr, 
and Chilmad were thy merchants.' 

' See the ' Commerce and Navigation of the Eiythrjean Sea, being a 
translation of the " Periplns Maris Erythtsei " ' by J. M. M'Crindle, M.A., 
Trubner & Co. J8J9. In the Pcriplos the name tiitaiiuav 'KfaSia is 
applied to the town alone, and the epithet is explained by the rich transit 
trade tietween India and Egypt of which Aden had been the scene before 
the dale at which the Periplus was written : that dale was piobibly 
towards the end of the 1st century A.D. 

' In King's description of Perim it is stated that the island is called 
in Ptolemy ' Ferantonomasiam,' ' extending across to Asia.' 

' For the name and early notices of Socotra see ' The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo,' edited by Col. Yule, vol. ii. pp. 400, etc. 

' For Ophir see Humbolfs Kosmos, and Hceien's Historical Re- 
searches, Asiatic Nations, Phcenicians, chap. 3. Heeren says, ' Ophir 
was the general name for the rich countries of the South, lying o "' 
African, Arabiao, and Indian coasts as far as at that time known.' 
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under its native kings, seems to have been well known to CriAMKR 
Phcenician merchants as a centre for the Arabian trade bolh ' 

bj- land and by sea, and also as a great enirepSt of commerce 
between the far East on the one side and Egypt and Europe 
on the other: while the Greek names quoted above, and the 
legend of a Greek colony having been planted in Socotra by 
AJexander the Great, show that this part of the world was 
known at least to the later Greeks. 

Aden is supposed to have been taken by the Romans, 
under one of the earlier em[ieror3 ; but the fact is doubtful ', 
and the dale is unknown. A Christian mission reached it in 
the reign of Constantius, in the year 342 a. d. ; and at some 
time or other Christianity was introduced into Socotra, where 
it lasted in a debased form well into the middle ages. 

In the 6th century a. d. Aden fell into the hands of the Miiliaa'al. 
Abyssinians, subsequently into those of the Persians, It 
became Mohammedan with the rest of Arabia; and in the 
loth century Yemen became an independent province, 
Aden was visited by Marco Polo towards the end ofthe 13th 
century. His account shows the port to have been, at the 
time of his visit, a great place for the transit of goods between 
India and Egypt, and also for the export of horses from 
Arabia to India. It had also, according to some authorities, 
trading relations with China; and later, early in the i.i^th 
century, ships are recorded to have been sent from China to 

Among other travellers, who visited the port in the Middle 
Ages, were Sanuto, the compatriot of Marco Polo, who 
reached it at the beginning of the 14th ceniury, and who 
alludes to it as Ahaden: the Moor Ibn Baluta, whose visit 
was a few years later, and who describes it as a place of 

' The alleged captnre by the Romans is based on a passage in the 
'Fcriplns,' /or ivbich see Ihe translation referred to on the preceding 

= See ' Cathay and the way thither' [Haltluyt series], Preliminary 
Essay. See also Col. Yule's Marco Polo, vol. ii. pp. 436-7. 
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SecTfoN great trade, and mentions the tanks, which have been lately 
in great measure repaired : and the Venetian Conti, who 
found it a rich city in the first half of the 15th century. 

At the beginning of the i6th century the Bolognese 

I traveller, Ludovico di Varthema, reached Aden. He has left 

K a record of it as ' the strongest city that was ever seen on 

I 1 1 tind and as the rendezvous for ships from India, 

IT .ffi h p nd P sia. 

Mod n By h m of his visit the Portuguese had already found 

Tht h a o h East round the Cape. Religion combined 

"^ "^ w h h p p of commercial advantages to attract them 

o tl R d a They hoped to reach the land of the 

Aby n an Ch ans, whose ruler they identified with the 

Ion alk d of P ster John ' ; and they wished, by blocking 

h R d S a u , to secure a monopoly of the rich trade 

1 h p d 1 o igh Mohammedan hands between the East 

In 1506-7 Tnstan d'Acunha and Albuquerque landed 
in Socotra. There they found native Christians, whose 
Christianity was reputed to have dated from the days of 
St. Thomas, but who required to be reinstructed in the 
ceremonies of the Church. After taking a Mohammedan 
stronghold, they built a fortress of their own in the island, 
which was, however, soon afterwards abandoned. The 
possession of Aden was one of the central points of 
Albuquerque's policy in the East '. He left on record that, 
for the preservation of India to the Portuguese empire, there 
were four places of which his countrymen should have 
absolute command ; one of them was Aden, the other three, 
Ormuz, Diu, and Goa : and the author of the ' Commentaries 
of Albuquerque ' mentions three points as being the keys of 
the East and the principal marts of commerce, Malacca, 

See Gibbon's note on PrcBter John, in chap. 47. In the same chapter 
he refers to Neatorian Clirisliiinily in Socotra. 

See the ' Coramenlaries of Albnquerqne,' in the Hakluyt 
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Aden, and Ormuz. The great governor, however, never Chapter 
succeeded in taking Aden, In 1513 he attacked it at Easter 
lime with a strong force, but was beaten off; and after 
saiUng up the Red Sea, and erecting a cross on the island 
of Perim, he turned again to the more accessible and more 
profitable coasts of India. His further preparations for taking 
!be coveted point of vantage were cut short by death. 

In 1516 an offer of submission to Portugal was made by 
the inhabitants of Aden, but was quickly withdrawn ; and, 
except for a few months in 1551, the Portuguese never held 
possession of the town. The historian of Albuquerque states 
that Aden was a small place before the arrival of the Europeans 
in the East, and that it became great as a point of call for 
native shipping, under stress of the blockade maintained by the 
Portuguese fleets over the traffic of the Indies, This may 
have been the temporary result of the coming of the Portu- 
guese to India; but the lasting effect of opening the ocean 
highway round the Cape was to diminish the importance of 
the Red Sea route and of the position which commanded it. 
The Dutch paid little attention to Aden, though their 
conntryman Linschoten described it as the strongest and 
fairest town of Arabia Felix ; and, with the growth of the ^ 
coffee industry. Mocha superseded it as an outlet for Arabian 
produce. It was in the hands of the Turks from 1538 to 
1630, when the province of Yemen again became inde- 
pendent. Thenceforward it remained in the hands of one 
native potentate or another, and, when visited at the begin- 
ning of the present century, was in a half-ruined condition '. 

The English East India Company first sent a ship to The 
Aden in i6og. Nine years later a factory was established at ^'S'"^- 
Mocha, In 1799, in consequence of the French invasion of 
Egypt, the island of Perim was occupied by a British force, 
but after a few months was again atiandoned. In 1802 a 

' SwlhenoliceofitinLordValenlia'Btrayels, Id the years i8o:-if 
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Section treaty was concluded with the then ruler of Aden. About 
1829 the idea of mating it a coaling station was entertained : 
and finally, outrages havinp been committed by its inhabitants 
on British subjects, the Sultan of Aden entered into a con- 
tract, at the beginning of 1838, to sell the peninsula to Great 
Britain. In January 1839, the fulfilment of the contract 
having been evaded, resort was had to force, and Aden was 
attacked and taken by British ships acting under instructions 
from the government of Bombay. It was the first addition 
made to the British empire during the present reign. In 
1840, the Massah islands, and the island of Eibat, off the 
opposite coast of Africa, were bought. In 1850 Aden was 
declared a free port. In 1854 the Kuriah Muriah islands 
were ceded by the Sultan of Muscat, In 1857 Perim was 
again occupied. In 1868 the peninsula of Little Aden, 
forming the Western arm of the harbour, and the little island 
of Sirah on the Eastern side of the main peninsula, were 
secured by purchase. And in 1882 the area of British 
territory in Arabia was doubled by buying up a tract inland, 
including the village of Shaikh Othman on the North-West. 
This last transaction placed the vicinity of the harbour in 
British hands, gave command of one of the sources of the 
water supply, i. e. the wells at Shaikh Othman, as well as of 
valuable salt-pits, and provided space for the overflowing 
population of Aden proper. 

Since 1876, the owner of Socotra, the Sultan of Kishn in 
Arabia, had been under agreement not to admit the inter- 
ference of any foreign power in that island. In r886 a 
further step was taken, and the island was placed more directly 
under a British protectorate. Lastly, treaties of friendship 
have from time to time been made or renewed, confirming 
British influence over the Arab tribes round Aden, and 
over the SomaUs of the neighbouring African coast. 

ilically, Aden is, and has been ever since its first 
occupation by British forces, under the authority of the 
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gowmment of Bombay. Its administration is in the hands Chapter 
of a. Political Resident, who is also usually commander of the " 

garrison, and who has two Assistants. 

For legal purposes, it is considered as part of British India. 
In 1864 a special act was passed by the government of India 
to regulate the administration of justice in the settlement. 
Under this act the administration of criminal justice is vested 
in the court of the Resident, minor cases being tried by the 
Assistant Residents, the Cantonment Magistrate, and the 
Officer Commanding the Aden troop. Death sentences are 
subject to revision by the High Court at Bombay. The Indian 
criminal procedure code and the Indian penal code are fol- 
lowed, and the civil procedure is on the same lines as that of 
the MofuBsil. 

The total area of the setllcment of Aden, exclusive of Area and 
Perim, is 70 square miles, made up as follows : — Aden, 21 ; ''^''' ^' 
Shaikh Othman, 34 ; Little Aden, 15. It is therefore about 
half as large as the Isle of Wight. Aden consists of two 
peninsulas, running out from the south coast of Arabia, and 
of a small piece of territory inland, called Shaikh Othman 
after the name of its principal village. The Eastern peninsula 
is Aden proper; the Western, Little Aden. They enclose , 
between them a bay, known as Aden Back Bay, 8 miles 
broad from East to West, 4 miles deep from North lo South. 
The entrance of the bay is rather more than 3 miles wide, 
and just inside the entrance, on the Eastern side, is Steamer 
Point, where the large ships call and which is about 4 miles 
from the town. Inside, the bay is divided by a spit of land 
into two parts. The inner bay, which contains several little 
islands, runs into the narrow neck of land, connecting the 
town and promontory of Aden with the mainland. The 
isthmus is only about 1350 yards wide, and is nearly covered 
by the sea at high tide. Across it runs the aqueduct, which 
brings water into the settlement from the wells at Shaikh 
Othman : and, where it joins the mainland, is the creek known 
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Section as Khor Maksar. On the Eastern side of the peninsula is 
the little fortified island of Sirah, connected with Aden by a 
causeway. 

The peninsula of Aden consists mainly of the crater of an 
extinct volcano, within which the town is placed. The sides 
of the crater are for the most part precipitous, the highest 
rock rising to 1776 feet, but there is a gap in the rocky side on 
the East, opposite the island of Sirah. The entrance into the 
crater from the isthmus is known as the Northern or main pass. 

Climaie. Situated as Aden is in the heart of the tropics, and 

shut in by bare rocks, its climate is necessarily very hot ; and, 
though not considered unhealthy, it tells after a while on 
European residents. The pleasantest time is during the 
prevalence of the North-East monsoon, from October to April; 
during the rest of the year the settlement in the crater is sob- 
ject to the hot North wind, blowing from the Arabian desert. 

Ham/alt The average annual rainfall in the crater is about 3 inches. 

lufitlv '' -^^ much as 8 inches has fallen in the year ; on the other 
hand, in some years there has been hardly any rain at all. 
The water for the settlement is supplied from various sources. 
There are some wells in the peninsula itself. From others, 
on the mainland, water is brought into Aden, partly in skins 
on camels' backs, partly by the aqueduct which has been 
already mentioned', and which conducts the water from the 
'\ wells at Shaikh Othman across the isthmus into tanks 

constructed to receive it. Condensers are also employed; 
and lastly there is the celebrated series of tanks framed to 
catch the occasional rains, daiing back, it is supposed, from 
600 A. n., mentioned by travellers at various times, and 
oF late years to a great extent repaired. They are on the 
Western side of the town, and consist of a chain of re- 
servoirs, one above the other, so constructed as to intercept 

' This aqueiluet most not be confused with the one built by the native 
sovereign of Yemen towards ttie end of the 15th century, the ; 
which still remain- 
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the drainage of the main ravine, into which most of the Cmaptek 
various gullies on the inner face of the crater converge. When ' 

rain falls, little is absorbed on the steep hard sides of the 
locks ; consequently from a comparatively small fall a large 
supply of water is collected. These tanks are one among 
many instances of the engineering capacity of Eastern races, 
and can only have been built to supply a city with a flourish- 
ing trade and a large population '. 

When the town was taken in 1839, the population had Popala- 
dwindled to some 6000. According 10 the census of 1881, """■ 
the numbers were 34,860, the males being nearly double as 
many as the females ^. The increase in the population 
in the ten years 1871-1881 was very large, due, no doubt, in 
great measure to the opening of the Suez Canal. Here, as 
at Gibraltar, over-population has been one of the main diffi- 
culties with which the government has had to deal ; and it 
has led, as already pointed out, to the acquisition of fresh 
territory outside the peninsula. 

The main bulk of the inhabitants are Mohammedans, 
chiefly Arabs, or Somalis from the African coast ; and Jews 
are also an important element in the population. 

The garrison numbers about zooo, the cantonments being 
in the crater, at Steamer Point, on the isthmus, and at 
Khor Maksar. 

Aden practically produces nothing except pumice stone. Tradr, "^ 
Its supplies of food, fodder, fire-wood, and to a great extent ■'^''«'««. 
water also, are imported by land 'or sea; and its great trade 
is purely a transit trade. It is not only the main coaling 
station for vessels passing up and down the Red Sea, but is 
also a place where Arabia and Africa, Europe and the East 
interchange their wares. European and Indian goods are 

* See what is said of Ihc tanks in C 

* These numbers include the gan 

' A description of the carnvnn ro 
givcD in Uunler's Account of Aden. 
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imported and supplied to tlie Arabs and Somalis, while 
dyes ', jams, Mocha coffee, ostrich feathers, shells, and other 
commodities are in turn exported. 

Its trade grew rapidly when it was declared a free port jn 
1850, and the opening of the Suez Canal added enormously 
10 it. Latterly, duties have been levied on spirits, wines, 
and arms. The proceeds of these duties, of the salt revenue, 
of stamps, of certain taxes, and of some minor receipts, are 
credited to India, either to the Imperial or to the Provincial 
Exchequer ; but they represent only a very small proportion 
of the cost incurred by the Indian government in maintaining 
the station. The up-keep of the harbour and its establish- 
ment is paid for by port dues; and there is a municipal fimd, 
administered by the Resident and his Assistants, and sup- 
ported by quit rents, licenses, small fees and rates, and the 
sale of water from the wells in the peninsula. 

The Indian silver coinage is current in the settlement 

Aden is rather over 1300 miles from Suez, over 1600 from 
Bombay, about 2100 from Colombo, about 1500 from the 
Seychelles, about 2400 from Mauritius, nearly 2100 miles 
from Diego Garcia, and nearly 5000 from the nearest point 
of Australia. Like Gibraltar, it is one of the main gates on the 
high-roads of the world, held by the leading naval and com- 
mercial power. Like Gibraltar, though not in Africa it com- 
mands the African coast. As bare of products as any spot on 
the surface of die globe, its position makes it the scene of a 
vast transit trade, It has great historical interest, as having been 
in the past, as it is in the present, one of the meeting-places of 
the world : and its possession gives Great Britain a foothold 
in the land which was the birth-place of Mohammedanism. 

The little island of Perim, the Arab name of which is 
Mayun, lies right in the middle of the Straits of Bab-ei- 
Mandeb, about i\ miles from the nearest point of Arabia, 
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and about 10 from the nearest point of Africa, It is of Chapter 
volcanic formation. Its greatest length is rather over 3 miles, " 

its average breadth about ij, and its total area about 
5 square miles, ll is Utile more ttian a rock, bare and 
waterless, though goats manage to subsist in it upon the 
coarse grass and stunted shrubs. It consists of a series 
of low hills, running up to slightly over zoo feet, and 
surrounding a fine harbour on the South-West side, secure 
in all weathers, ij miles in length, about the same in 
breadth, and with an entrance 860 yards wide. 

On the East of the harbour is the fort and station for the 
small detachment of Indian troops which garrisons the rock. 
All their food is brought from the outside : they are supplied 
with water by condensers ; and they are relieved, if possible, 
every few months. There is a coaling station on the island 
belonging to the Perim coal company. 

The island of Socotra lies off Cape Guardafui, at a Svceira. 
distance of more than 150 miles from that Cape, and about 
230 from the nearest point of Arabia, It is rather less than 
100 miles long from East to West, about 30 miles broad', 
and b said to have an area of 3000 square miles. It 
consists of a strip of land along the coast, and of a moun- 
tainous interior, with mountains running up to a height 
of some 4000 feet and fertile valleys, giving good pasturage 
for cows, sheep, and goats. On a bay on the North coast 
is Tamarida, the principal village on the island. The 
climate of Socotra is moist and hot, though the heat is 
said not to be excessive. Tbe chief vegetable products 
of the island are aloes and the dragon's-blood tree ^, and 
its inhabitants live on dates and on the produce of their 

' Thia statement of area is a pore guess. The most varied state- 
ments of dimensioQS, area, and populalion are given. In the 'Sailing 
Directory for the Indian Ocean,' the dimensions given are, length 71^ 
miles, greatest breadth 2aJ. area 1 loo sq. miles. 

* In old days this island like many otheis was famouit for ambergris : 
and the author of the 'Peiiplus' spealis of il as prodncing the urge 
land tortoise. 
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Section flocks and herds. The population is now estimated as 
low as 2000. Around the coast they are a mixed breed', 
containing Arab, Somali, and even Portuguese elements, 
the mixture of race being no doubt due in some measure to 
the pirates who long frequented the island. Inland the 
inhabitants are apparently of quite a differeut origin ; and 
here, as ebewhere, the mountains seem to have preserved 
ttie old native race. Christianity has long died out, even 
in the debased form in which it was found by Albuquerque 
and his followers ; and the inhabitants are either Mohamme- 
dans or Pagans. 

The Kuriah Muriah islands are five small islands in 
jM«7i^1 the bay of that name on the South coast of Arabia, which 
island!. finds a place in the Commentaries of Albuquerque. 

Thej' contain deposits of guano, and shortly after their 
cession to Great Britain, a licence was issued to a private 
company to raise and export guano from three of the islands. 
Only a small amount however was actually exported. 



Books and Publications relating to Aden, etc 

In addition to the Eiinuil administrative reports, a good account of Aden 
will be fonnd in tlie Imperial Gazetlier of India, s. v. 

The eatly history can be gathered from varioos Tolumes of the Haklujrt 
series ; from Col. Yule's Marco Polo, which also gives an acconnt 
of Socotra ; from M^Cbindle's translation of the ' Periplua Maris 
Erythriei ;' and irom Playfair's History of Arabia Felix or Yemen 
(Bombay, 1 8 fig), included in the selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Govemmeni, No. 49. The standard work on Aden however is 
An Account of the British Settlemmt of Aden in Arabia, by Capt. 
Hunter, i8?7; Triibner and Co. A full account of Perim is 
given in Lieut. King's Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
British outpost of Perim (Bombay, 1877), included in the selections 
ftoro the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 149. The 'Sailing 
Directory for the Indian Ocean,' by A. G. FiNdlay. contains much 
useful geographical information on the various British depeodencies 
in that ocean. 

' The author of the ' Periplus' speaks of the popalation as scanty in 
numbers, inhabiting the North side of the island, and consisting of a 
mixture of foreigners, Arabs, Indians, and Greeks. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CEYLON. 



The traditional native name for Ceylon is Lanka ' ; btit in Chacter 
very early times it was given in Sanskrit the alternative name 
of Sinhala-dvipa, or island of the Sinhala. Sinhala means ^ " 
' lions' abode,' and the natives of Ceylon still use ihe word 
adjectivally to denote everything belonging to themselves, as 
use 'English.' The Greek name for the island was 
Taprobane^a modification of which occurs in the mediaeval 
Mappa Mundi now in Hereford Cathedral, the inscription 
being ' Taphana insula Indie subjacens. . . .' 

Sinhala- dvtpa developed into Serendivi in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Then came the Sarandib or Serendib of the 
Arabs, and ' dib' merely signifying island, Saran the distinctive 
name became, by the interchange of 1 for r, Sailan or Scilan in 
the writings of the mediaeval travellers. Thence came the final 
development of the French Ceylan and the English Ceylon. 

Among classical writers Onesicritos is said to be the first to History. 
notice Ceylon. He was the chief pilot of the fleet which in B.C. Classical 
326 Alexander the Great sent from the mouth of the Indus """"'■ 
to the head of the Persian Gulf; but nothing of his writings 

I been preserved beyond quotations by later authors. 
In ihe reign of the Roman Emperor Claudius, a.d. 41—54, an 
embassy was sent to Rome by the King of Ceylon, and an 

' For the meaning of 'Lanka' (Sanskrit), see under ' Lanka' in the 
itmlnable Glossary of Anglo-Indian words liy Vole and Burnell. 

* Said to be a corraption of Pali words meaning 'copper-palmed,' and 
to refer to the colour of the Eoil. For ' Taphana ' see the essay on the 
Hereford Mappa Mundi by Beavan and PbillolC, pnblisbed by Messrs. 
Stuford, 1 B74. In the ' Periplus ' Ihe island is said to have been called 
'bjthe ancients' Taprobane. 
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Section account of the island is given by PHny the elder, who wrote 
^" about the same date, and who records the fact of the embassy. 
Three centuries later in the reign of Julian, a.d. 362, it 
is recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus that ambassadors 
arrived at Rome ' ab usque Divis et Serendivis,' Lastly, the 
Geography of Ptolemy of Alexandria, written in the second 
century A. D,, contains a description of Taprobane sufficiently 
full and accurate lo prove that the coasts of the island had by 
that time been visited and explored by traders, and that 
Ceylon might thenceforward be included within the limits of 
the known world. 
ion of A reference to the map of Asia shows first, that Ceylon is 

dylcn. geographically more or less an appendage of India and would 
naturally be peopled from the great peninsula ; and secondly, 
that it lies, very roughly speaking, half-way between Arabia on 
the West and China on the East. These two main features 
in the geography of the island give the clue to its early history. 

The Sin- The Sinhalese, who form the main bulk of the population, 
" """ were immigrants from India, the date assigned to their first 
entry into Ceylon under the leadership of Wijayo being b.c. 
543. The immigration therefore took place well «ithin 
historic times ; and consequently it might be supposed that 
ample traces would be found of Aboriginal inhabitants of the 
island. But for some reason or other such traces are difiicult 
to find ; for it is considered doubtful whether the Veddahs, 
some of whom still remain in the heart of the jungle, are the 
remnant of an Aboriginal race or merely backward members 
of the Sinhalese family. 

The Sinhalese are supposed lo have come from the valley 
of the Ganges, although the race is a mixed one, and the 
language has been grouped rather with the Dravidian lan- 
guages of the South of India than with the Aryan tongues of 
the North '. Ceylon was therefore in the main peopled by a 
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definite iavasion, not by the gradual displacement of neigh- Chapter 
bouring peoples ; and the streams of migration from Southern ^^- 
India did not begin to pour into the island till after the " 
Sinhalese had taken root in it and made it their home. 

The Sinhalese were a people of agricuUurisls. They 
brought with them into Ceylon the system of village com- 
munities, which is still so imponant a factor in the social 
system of the island ; and they constructed throughout the 
land the magnificent series of tanks and reservoirs for pur- 
poses of irrigation, the restoration of which is one of the 
main objects of the present government. They brought with 
them too the reverence for caste, which has ever had so 
overpowering and deadening an effect among Hindus ; but 
they did not import the Buddhist religion, which is prcrfessed 
by the Sinhalese of the present day. 

The date assigned to the introduction of Buddhism into BnddhUm. 
Ceylon is 307 B.C., and the planting of the sacred Bo-tree at 
Anuradhapura as the centre-point of the national religion is 
supposed to date from 288 b.c. From that time the new 
rehgion spread through the island, marking its progress by 
the construction of numberless monasteries and dagobas'. 
It breathed a spirit of toleration. It set itself, in theory at 
any rate, in opposition to the rigorous laws of caste as pre- 
scribed by the Brahmin religion. It promoted irrigation and 
agriculture. But at the same time it weighted the island with 
a numerous, powerful, and richly endowed priesthood. 

In the third century b.c. the pressure of the Malabars ' or xht 
Tamils from Southern India began to be felt in Ceybn. Tamils. 
They were introduced in the first instance as mercenaries by 
the Sinhalese Kings ; and, as in other countries under the 
same circumstances, the servants gradually became masters. 

' The nume dagoba is, ac^rding to Col. Yule's Glossary, 'applied 
to iny dome-like Buddhist shrine.' 
' Tetmeat points out ihat the ' Malabar ' icyaders came &Dm a muctv 
' ■"' '' " ' wn as Malabar [vol. L pt. 3. 
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'" In 237 B.C. two leaders of Malabar mercenaries made 
themselves supreme for twenty years. Shortly aftenvards, in 
205 B.C., a Malabar invader, Elala byname, seized tlie throne. 
He ruled ably and well Ibr forty years ; and from that time 
onward the island was periodically overrun from India, in 
B.C. 103, in A.D. I lo, and in a.d. 433. 

From the end of the nth to the beginning of the 
13th century a.d. there was a brilliant revival of the 
Sinhalese power, chiefly due to the ability of the King Pra- 
krama Bahu ; but, with this exception, the history of Ceylon 
from 500 to I goo a.d. is a history of internal weakness and 
foreign invasion. The Malabars permanently occupied the 
Jaffna peninsula. The Sinhalese were driven South towards 
the mountain districts ; and their capital was removed from 
Anuradhapura to Pollanarrua, and from PoUanarrua to 
Kurunegala, to Gampola, to Kandy, and finally to Cotta '. 
Cotta, a few miles from Colombo, was the last resting-place 
of an expiring dynasty, when the Portuguese landed in the 
island in 1507. 

•d But, while the main stream of the early history of Ceylon 
flowed directly from India, other influences reached the 
island from the East and West. Community of religion con- 
nected it with China. Chinese merchants and travellers 
appear at an early date to have visited it overland, and at a 
later date Chinese trading vessels frequented its shores '. 
Oflicial intercourse between the two countries seems to have 
begun towards the end of the 4th century a.d.; various 

' Writing in ifiSs, the Portugnese Ribeyro says, 'Ceylon is said to 
have seven Itingdoma ' eiclasive of tlie Malabar kingdom at Jaffna. He 
goes on to say, ' The most poweiful of its foimer princes was the king 
of Cotta, whom all the others revered as their emperor.' The king oi 
Cotta therefore was the representative of the old Sinhalese dynasty. 



' In diapter 40 of his history, speaking of Ceylon in the time of 
Justinian, Gibbon says, ' In this hospitable isle, at an eqnnl distance las 
it was compnted) from their respeelive countries, the silk merchants of 
China, who had collected in their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, and 
sandalwood, maintained a free aad beneHdal intercourse willi the 
inhabitanta of the Persian Gulf.' 
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embassies passed from one to the otber, and for the first half Chapter 
of the J 5th century Ceylon was recognised as a tributary 
vassal of China. 

As the Chinese traders came up from the East round the The Arabs. 
Malay peninsula, so, from early times, the Arabs came down 
from the West along the Malabar coast of India ; and Galle 
and Colombo became centre-points for the trade from either 
quarter. The Arabs brought with them in due course the 
Mohammedan religion, and their connection with the island 
has remained unbroken. Their descendants, the Moors as 
diey are called, sliU form a considerable proportion of the 
coast population, though mainly on the Eastern side — the 
farthest removed from Arabia ; and, at the present day, the 
Mohammedans are among the most enterprising merchants 
at all the trading centres of Ceylon. One of the earliest 
mediaeval travellers from the West to Ceylon was Ibn Batuta, 
the Moor of Tangier, who left a long and interesting account 
of hjs pilgrimage to Adam's Peak in 1344. 

Ceylon was visited in the Middle Ages by various European Medimval 
travellers, hailing principally from the Italian cities. As the J"^"^^ 
Mediterranean had been the scene of ancient colonisation, so, 
in the Middle Ages, from the cities on its shores explorers 
went forth, who gradually lifted the veil from the lands beyond 
the seas, and, when the fulness of time had come, opened the 
world to modem trade and settlement. The most celebrated 
of these earlier visitors to Ceylon was the Venetian Marco 
Polo, whose wanderings in the East extended over the years 
1271 to 1Z95. Among his successors were John de Mari- 
gnolh, the Franciscan friar of Florence ; Conti, like Marco 
Polo, a citizen of Venice ; the Genoese, Hieronj'mo di Santo 
Stefano ; and Varthema of Bologna, who visited the island in 
15051 I't'le more than a year before the first Portuguese 
vessels reached its shores '. 

See Col. Yule's Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1871 (and edit. 1875) : and the 
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Section The Portuguese arrived in Ceylon in 1507*. In that year 
^^' Lorenzo de Alnieyda, son of the first Viceroy of India, was 
Th Po accidentally carried to Galle. He found the trade of the 
gtitsc. island in the hands of the Moors, who naturally resented any 

European intrusion upon their monopoly. In 1517 Soarez, 
the successor of Albuquerque, established a factory at 
I Colombo ; and in no long time the Portuguese, taking ad- 

vantage of native feuds and dissensions, gained a foothold at 
Galle, Kalutara, Negombo, Manaar and elsewhere ; and, by 
a succession of fortresses, acquired absolute control over the 
coasting trade. The Kings of Cotta, the nominal sovereigns 
of Ceylon, became their dependents, Christianity was spread 
in high places by Portuguese gold and Portuguese arms. And 
when the last of the legitimate Kings of Ceylon died in 1597, 
he bequeathed, or was asserted to have bequeathed, his 
dominions to Philip II, then King of Portugal as well as 
Spain. Upon this bequest, in the main, rested the Portuguese 
title to the sovereignty of the island. But, though in 1617 
Jaffna, the stronghold of the Malabars, was taken, the in- 
vaders' authority extended only over the low-lying districts ; 
and among the mountains in the centre of the island, the 
Kandyans still maintained their independence. 
TheDuick. Even before Jaffna had been taken the Dutch had already 
appeared on the scene. Ever dogging the footsteps of the 
Portuguese in the Eastern seas, they were yet ever careful to 
avoid collision as far as possible with their powerful rivals. 
Accordingly their earliest visits were to the Eastern side of the 
island, the first Dutch ship anchoring at Baiticaloa in 1602. 
The new-comers were welcomed by the Kandj'an King as 
allies against the Portuguese, and in 1612 they were allowed 
to build a fort at Cottiar on the bay of Trincomalee. 

In 1638 a Dutch fleet was despatched to Ceyion with the 
definite intention of driving the Portuguese out of the island. 

' Tennent gives 1505 as ihe date. 
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Batdcaloa was taken in that year; Galle and Negombo in < 
1640; Colombo in 1656; and Jaffna, the last point in Ceylon 
lo be held by the Portuguese as it was the last to be taken ' 
by them, in 1658. From that date the Dutch were supreme 
in Ceylon at every point outside the mountains of the central 
province, until in their turn they gave way to the English, 

The Portuguese and Dutch bore rule in Ceylon for almost 
the same number of years ; but the Portuguese left a more 
distinct mark on the island than was left by their successors. 
Portuguese names are more common than Dutch ; the Eura- 
sians are mainly of Portuguese descent ; and more converts 
were made by the Roman Catholic Church than by Dutch 
Protestantism. The one great legacy of the Netherlands to 
Ceylon was the Roman Dutch law, which is still, in a modi- 
fied form, the law of the land. 

Engrossed in the work of securing and extending their Thi 
Indian possessions, the English sent no force to Ceylon till "^ ' 
1782, when Trincomalee was temporarily occupied by Sir 
Hector Jlunro. In the autumn of 17115, the Netherlands 
having become a dependency of France, Lord Hobart the 
Governor of Madras, sent a second expedition to Ceylon ; 
and early in 1796 the whole of the Dutch possessions in the 
island were formally ceded to Great Britain, the cession being 
confirmed by the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 

The Sinhalese at first sided with the English from enmity 
lo the Dutch, just as a century and a half before they had 
sided with the Dutch against the Portuguese. But no sooner 
was the struggle at an end, than the new-comers became in 
iheir turn objects of suspicion and distrust to the native 
population. The sudden change of administration, and the 
introduction of the revenue system of Madras, led lo an out- 
break in 1797- In consequence the obnoxious arrangements 
were promptly reversed, the Indian officials were removed, and 
Ceylon was definitively separated from India and constituted 
a Crown Colony. The course of events however showed that 
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Section the Kandyans, like the Affghan mountaineers in later times, 
' were not lightly prepared to submit to foreign rule. The 
rejection of a British embassy with a strong armed escort 
was followed by the occupation of Kandy in 1803. A 
hollow convention, accompanied by the withdrawal of the 
main body of the occupying forces, was in turn followed by 
an indiscriminate massacre of those who had been left 
behind; and it was not till 1815 that, aided by the terror 
and disgust which the savage tyranny of the King of Kandy 
had excited among his subjects, the English reoccupied the 
capital. The King was then formally deposed and banished, 
and his dominions vested in the British Crown. Even this 
was not the end of troubles. Within two years, in 1817, 
the Kand3^ns broke out into revolt which took a year to 
quell. Their hostility represented in part the bona fide dis- 
content of a native race subjected to foreign masters, but still 
more the struggle of a feudal aristocracy against the levelUng 
justice of British rule. Gradually, however, the long stand- 
ing customs were modified, which had kept the lower classes 
of the natives in subjection to the higher; and the con- 
struction of roads through the inland districts, especially the 
great highway from Colombo to Kandy, the work of Sir 
Edward Barnes', begun in i8zi and finally completed in 
1831, in time consolidated British supremacy in Ceylon. 
The last Kandyan rising occurred in 1848, during the 
Government of Lord Torrington, but it was quelled within 
three months, and since that date the history of the island 
has been one of unbroken peace. 
Govern- Ceylon is a typical Crown Colony. The Executive and 

"Adminis- administrative power is in the hands of the Governor and the 
tmiion. five officials composing his Executive Council : while the 
Legislative Council consists of the Governor, eight official, 

' This road fnlBUed a. native prophecy, resembling the prophecies to 
be foand in Herodotus, that ' the Kandyan kingdom would perish when 
0. ballock shoald be driven through it certain hill and a horseman ride 
through a rock.' Tenncnt, vol. ii. part 7. chap. 4. 
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and six unofficial members. The latter are nominated by chapter 
ihe Governor. Three of them are Europeans, representing 
respectively, the planters, the merchants, and the general " - 
European community. Of the other three, one is a Sin- 
halese, one is a Tamil, and the third is a Burgher or in other 
words an Eurasian, Thus, while there is no form of election 
or pretence at popular government, an attempt is yet made 
lo allow the different classes and interests to be in a manner 
represented in [he legislature. 

The administration of the island still retains traces of the old 
native regime. In the Sinhalese districts, away from the towns 
and from the ordinary police courts, the village community 
system is utilised for administrative and judicial purposes. 
The village councils frame rules for the furtherance of 
irrigation, the cultivation of lands, the protection of paths 
and bridges, and other village purposes ; and numberless 
petty cases are tried before .the village tribunals. The 
natives still pay to the English Government, as they paid 
to their native rulers, the titlie of their paddy crops; 
though they pay it now in money, not in kind. Salt still 
remains a valuable Government monopoly : and compulsory 
labour is still exacted in a modified form, for all the adult 
males in the island, who are not specially exempted, are 
required by law either to work on the roads for six days in the 
year, or to pay a small sum in lieu of personal labour. 

Justice is administered in Ceylon by a Supreme Court L/twand 
consisting of a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, by-''"'"' 
District Judges, and Police Magistrates. The law of the land 
is the Roman Dutch, supplemented by local ordinances. In 
the Kandyan provinces the old Kandj-an common law 
regulates all questions of marriage and devolution of property. 

The silver rupee coinage is current in Ceylon. The Finances. 
revenue is derived mainly from railway receipts, from 
customs, licences, and stamps, and from the grain tax and 
the salt monopoly which directly touch the native population. 
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Section Ceylon has of late years suffered the fate .which loo often 
^^ befalls countries depending to a great extent on a single 
industry. The spread of the coffee-leaf disease, combined 
with general commercial depression, has reduced the revenue 
from some 17 million rupees in 1877 to a little over 
13 millions at the present time. But the tide seems 
now to have turned', other industries are supplementing 
coffee, and the expenditure on Public Works, which was 
inevitably curtailed, is again beginning to bear witness to 
returning prosperity. 

Artaand The area of Ceylon is 25,365 square miles. Its size there- 
' fore is rather more than three-fourths of that of Ireland'. Its 
greatest length, from Point Pedro or Palmyra in the extreme 
North to Dondra Head in the extreme South, is said to be 
266 miles; and its greatest breadth is 140 miles. The 
Southern end of the island is rather less than 6 degrees, 
and the Northern end rather less than 10 degrees, to the 
North of the Equator. It is therefore in the heart of the 
tropics. 

'It hangs hke a pear, to which it is generally compared in 
shape, from the South-Eastem extremity of India, and is 
nearly joined to it by the islands of Manaar and Ramiseram 
and the reef between them known as Adam's Bridge. But, 
in spite of its close proximity to the great peninsula, its 
geological formation, fauna, and flora, differ considerably 
from those of India. 

Coasts. Although a considerable extent of its coast, especially on 

the Eastern side, is honeycombed by a series of lakes and 
lagoons, in which the rivers lose themselves on their way 
to the sea, yet the island as a whole is deficient in well- 

Bay of defined estuaries and indentations. There is, however, one 

maUe. notable exception, the Bay of Trincomalee. This bay 

' The latest revenue returns from the colony are very encouraging. 
' The area of Ireland is 32,534 sq. miles. 
' The Buddhist poets spoke of Ceylon as 
India.' The more prosaic Dutch compaied it 
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foims one of the finest harbours in the Eastern seas, and Ckaptkr 
has long; been appropriated as an Imperial naval station. ^ ' 
The importance of Trincomalee was recognised by the 
Dutch, who early established themselves here. It was the 
first point in Ceylon occupied by the English, and it was 
twice taken by the French, in 1672 and 1782. The bay 
contains an outer and an inner harbour, separated by a 
promontory, on which the town stands. The inner harbour, 
said to measure about z miles each way, is deep, safe, 
nearly landlocked, and accessible in all weathers. Un- 
fortunalely it is on the North-East of ihe island^lhe side 
furthest from Europe, and consequently lies outside the route 
of vessels plying between England, Australia, and the far 
East. Such vessels touched till lately at Galle ; but now 
that extensive harbour works have been constructed at 
Colombo, the capital of ihe island has become the regular 
port of call. Further, Trincomalee is removed from the 
main centres of trade within the island, having behind it 
a long tract of what is at present half-opened and thinly 
populated country. 

The main features of the interior of Ceylon are clearly In/trior. 
marked. The Northern and North-Central parts form one 
great plain from sea to sea, and the maritime districts on all 
sides are also a series of plains except on the West and 
South- West. The centre of the island, however, at its Mountains. 
widest point, is filled by a circular mountain plateau almost 
equidistant between the two seas. The 7th degree of North 
latitude runs through the heart of this mountain district, 
which forms so to speak the core of the island, and which is 
estimated to cover an area of over 4000 square miles. The 
mountains break off abruptly to the South-East and North, 
but on the West and South- West the country between the 
plateau and the sea is hilly and undulating. 

In the Souili-West corner of the outer circle of the Adam's 
mountains is the far-famed Adam's Peak, rising to a height ''"'*■ 
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Section of over 7000 feet. It is visited alike by Buddhist and 
_' Mohammedan pilgrims, for both religions have appropriated 
the rock as a holy place. On its summit js a small hollow 
in the shape of a foot. To the Sinhalese it is the footprint 
of Buddha, and it remains in the keeping of Buddhist priests. 
To the Mohammedans it is the footprint of Adam, and marks 
the place to which he retired on expulsion from Paradise ; 
and, if the older creed holds possession of the sacred spot, 
Mohammedanism lias the consolation of having given to the 
mountain the name by which it is known to Europeans. 

Through the centre of the plateau, from Horton plains in 
the South to Kandy in the North, there runs a dividing range 
of mountains, containing the highest peaks in the island — 
Pedrolallagalla standing first with an elevation of 8296 feet. 

In this hill district are Kandy the Sinhalese capital, and 
Nuwara Eliya, like Simlah in Northern India, the Sana- 
torium for English officials ; and among the mountains 
far more than in other parts of the island are to be found 
traces of the old native regime, of an ancient aristocracy 
and a powerful priesthood. 
Rivers, The rivers of Ceylon are of but little use for navigation. 

Broad estuaries, and waterways leading far into the interior, 
are conspicuous by their absence. The largest river of the 
island is the Mahavilla Ganga, which rises in the heart of the 
mountains near Pedrolallagalla, and, after an Easterly and 
North-Easterly course of some 140 miles, finds its way amid 
bars and sandbanks partly into the bay of Trincomalee, 
partly into the sea to the South of that bay. It is at present 
practically not navigable, but might, it is stated, be made so 
I with the aid of engineering operations. The other principal 
rivers have for the most part a Southerly or Westerly course. 
Among them are the Gindurah, which flows into the sea 
a little to the North of Galle, and the Kalu Ganga and 
Kelani Ganga, [he mouths of which are near Kalutara and 
Colombo respectively. These three streams are navigable 
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for a short distance inland. Further to the North, on the CHtPTEn 
Western side of the island, is the KalS Oj-a, noiJceable as 
being the river which supplies the great KalSwewa tank. 

In old days the want of constantly flowing streams in the Tanks and 
interior of Ceylon was partially met, and the water supply of ■'"f™"- 
the island was stored and widely distributed, by magnificent 
canals and reservoirs constructed under the authoriiy of the 
native Kings. As has been staled, the art of irrigation was 
brought from India by the Sinhalese ; and an Oriental 
despotism, with its unlimited command of human labour and 
its patriarchal supervision of the lives and lands of its 
subjects, carried out works which modem science and 
modem economy hesitate to undertake. Further, the Budd- 
hist religion lent its powerful influence to schemes of 
cultivation, partly in order to wean the people from the use 
of animal food, partly in order to increase the value of the 
vast area of temple lands. 

In later times of trouble and invasion, these channels 
and tanks were allowed to go to rack and ruin, so much 
so that native villages may now-a-days be found planted 
in the beds of ancient reservoirs; and it is only in compara- 
tively recent years that the Government has steadily taken up 
the task of restoring the works, especially in the Eastern and 
North-Central provinces. Where such restorations have been 
carried out, the results have been most beneficial at once to 
the natives, who secure a constant water supply for their 
paddy crops, and indirectly to the general revenue : while the 
droning of the land and the clearing of the jungle have 
added greatly to the healthiness of the districts where the 
works have been carried out. At present it is mainly the 
smaller reservoirs and village tanks which have been taken 
in hand ; but the Kanthalai tanlt near Trincomalee, which 
was repaired some years ago, covers an area of between 
3000 and 4000 acres ; and a large sum of money has lately 
been laid out on the Kaliwewa tank in the Norih-Central 
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SEcnoN province, with an estimated area of 2300 acres, and on the 
Yoda Ela canal, by which the waters of the tank are carried 
Northward for 54 miles to Anuradhapura ', Still larger 
works remain, which have not been restored, such as the 
Padawiya in the North-Cenfral and the Giants' tank in the 
Northern province, the area of which is estimated at 10,000 
and over 6000 acres respectively ; and more years must have 
passed, and much money have been expended, before Ceylon 
again becomes the well irrigated, richly cultivated land, which 
it once was in the days of the old Sinhalese monarchy. 

I Soil. In addition to a defective water supply the island suffers 

from shallowness of soil. In parts, which have been cleared 
of forest and exposed to the full force of the tropical rains, the 
surface mould is soon washed away, leaving a bare substratum 
of gravel or rock. 
Foi-e!is. In spile of these drawbacks, however, Ceylon is proverbial 

for richness of vegetation. The forests of the island were 
once far more extensive and more vaJuable than they are 
at present. The system of 'Chena cultivation priclised by 
the natives, and only lately and partiallj checked by the 
Government, has gone far to rid Ce>lon of its fine timber. 
Under this system the trees are cut down and burnt; the 
surface thus cleared is raked over and so«n with dry grain, 
such as hill-paddy, kurakkan, or other gram ; and, after one 
or at the most two crops have been taken off, the spot is 
deserted and left to be overgrown with worthless scrub, 
while the cultivators, having ruined one patch of ground 
Mithin a year, make further inroads into the forest and repeat 
their wasteful operations. In the Central province another 
cause has been at work to destroy the forests. Acre after 
k acre of timber has here been cleared to make way for coffee 

^L and tea plantations. Thus Europeans and natives alike have 

^^ combined to deforest Ceylon. There is however much 
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valuable timber sti]] left, especially in the Easlern and Chapter 
North-Central provinces, where ebony, satinwood, and other 
forest trees demand, and are beginning to receive, due pro- 
lection from the Government, 

In the forests and jungle of Ceylon, and especially in the Atiimais. 
more open park coimtry to the Soulh-East of the island, 
various wild animals are to be found, Among them are bears, 
leopards, and wild cats, several species of deer, and above all 
elephants — now to a certain extent protected by Government. 
Wild buffaloes are said to have become almost extinct in the 
island. 

Passing from forest trees to the cultivated vegetable Vegetal'lc 
products of the island, the first place among trees must be^ "'^'■'' 
given to the coco-nut palm, which lines the coasts, and 
which is replaced in the Northern districts by the Palmyra 
palm. The uses to which these trees are applied by the 
natives are too numerous to be here specified ; but the 
arrack spirit, which is distilled from the coco-nut palm, may 
be specially noted, because it brings in indirectly through the 
licences, which are farmed out under the renting system, 
a considerable revenue to the Government. Grain is repre- 
sented mainly by rice in its two forms; paddy, which is 
grown wherever the water supply is sufficient; and hill- 
paddy, a species of dry grain, which is grown mainly in the 
North of the island. Among the spices, which attracted 
early European traders, especially the Dutch, to the East, 
cinnamon was the great speciality of Ceylon. It was culti- 
vated mainly on the West coast in the neighbourhood of 
Colombo, and the value attached to it was one of the 
reasons for fixing the main European settlement in the 
island at Colombo. Under the Dutch, the trade in this 
spice was kept rigidly in the hands of the Government. The 
English, however, abandoned the monopoly years ago, and 
other products of the island have long since superseded 
cinnamon in importance. Such are coffee, grown in the 
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Sbction hill districts of the Central province, and supplemented 
Liberian coffee in the low country ; lea, which since 
spread of the fatal coffee disease has rapidly risen to 
importance ; cinchona bark, cacao, cardamoms, vanilla, and 
other products, which have attracted European capital and 
supply European markets ; while, lastly, a considerable 
amount of tobacco is grown in the Jaffna peninsula. 
Climate The variations of climate and vegetation in Ceylon depend 

'"' on two factors, the different altitude of the districts and the dis- 
tribution of the rainfall. The coffee and tea plantations belong 
mainly to the hill country, tea thriving at a greater height 
than coffee; and the open patches of grass land known as 
'patanas' are found only among the hills. The rise from 
Colombo to Kandy, and the further rise to Nuwara Eliya, 
forms a gradual transition from a tropical to a temperate 
climate ; and in few countries, within the same latitudes as 
Ceylon, is so complete a change attainable within so short a 
distance. The distribution of the rainfall is an almost more 
important element than difference of altitude in determining 
the character of the climate and vegetation in different parts 
of the island. The rainfall is in great measure controlled by 
the position of the mounfains, and especially by the cross 
range to which reference has already been made'. There are 
two seasons in Ceylon, roughly speaking. The South-West 
monsoon prevails from April to September, the North-East 
monsoon from October to March. During the hot summer 
months, when the wind blows from the South-West, the 
moisture, which it brings from the Indian Ocean, is con- 
densed only when driven upward by the mountain barrier ; the 
rainfall therefore at this time of the year is mainly confined to 
the South-West corner of the island, where it constitutes a 
moist zone and makes the district, of which Ratnapura is 
the chief town, the wettest part of Ceylon. The North-East 
monsoon, on the contrary, comes from a quarter where 
' page 76. 
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there are no mountains directly in its path ; and, as it blows Chapter 
in the winter time when the surface of the land is compara- ^'' 
tively cool, its moisture is condensed unifonnly over the " 
whole island, and its rains arc equally distributed through the 
various districts. Along the coast the mean annual temjicra- 
ture is about 80 degrees; at Kandy it is about 76, and at 
the higher hill stations it is lower still. The mean annual 
rainfall varies from between 30 and 40 inches at Manaar in 
the Norlh-West and Hambantota in the South-Eaat, to some 
150 inches at Ratnapura. 

Being an island, Ceylon compares favourably on the 
whole with India in the matter of climate, but the low-lying 
districts are naturally less healthy than the hill country, and 
the jungle less healthy than those parts of the island which 
have been cleared, drained, and cultivated. 

Ceylon has from lime immemorial been famed for its Mineral 
gems. No diamonds have been found in the island, but ^'^"'^"^ *' 
the district round Ratnapura, ' the city of gems,' is rich in 
catseyes, sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones. The 
[learl fishery of the Gulf of Manaar on the West coast to 
the South of Manaar belongs to the Government, and is 
from time to time a valuable source of revenue '. Another 
mineral monopoly of the Government is salt, worked chiefly 
in the Puttalam district of the North-Western province, and 
in the Hambantota district of the Southern. Of the remain- 
ing mineral products, plumbago is the most valuable, being 
exported in considerable quantities for making crucibles 
and lead pencils, as well as for other uses. 

The population of Ceylon is now not much short of three Pepula- 
millions. The last census', taken in 1881, gave 2,763,984^'^''''^''' 

> The pearl fisheiy in the present year (1888) realised Soo.coompees, religion. 

* According lo the census the numbers, cxclndiiig military md ahip- 
ping, were 1,759,738 : including Sinhalese, 1,846,614; Tamils, 68j,24S ; 
Moots, 184,543. Mr. Lee, the Registrar- General, in his report on the 
eenras, estimates that ' when the island was in the zenith of its prosperity 
the population of Ceylon must of necessity have been at least ten times 
u great as it is at the present day.' He refers to Tennent, vol. i. p. 43 1. 
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as the total number, and showed much the same density of 
population to the square mile as exists in Scotland. The 
Western province — ^excluding the town of Colombo — ^is the 
most thickly populated; while the North-Central province, 
which was in old days the centre of hfe in the island, has 
now both actually and relatively the smallest number of 
inhabitants. 

The Sinhalese number nearly two millions or two-thirds of 
the total population— 91 per cent, being Buddhists and the 
rest Christians. Theyinhabit nearly three-fourths of the island; 
and are divided into two main branches, the low- countrymen 
mainly in the Western and Southern provinces, and the 
Kandyans mainly in the Central, Notlh-Westem and North- 
Central provinces. The latter have been brought less into 
daily contact with Europeans, and have' in consequence re- 
tained more fully their customs, traditions, and pride of race. 

The Tamils number about 700,000, or a quarter of the 
total population of the island. Some 86 per cent, are Hindus, 
the rest Cliristians. The native Tamils are lo be found 
mainly in the Northern province where the inhabitants are 
almost exclusively of Tamil origin, and in the Eastern pro- 
vince where they constitute more than one-half of the popula- 
tion. Speaking generally, the Souihern and Central districts 
of Ceylon with the Western coasts belong to the Sinhalese, the 
Northern peninsula and the North- Western and Eastern coasts 
to the Tamils. In addition lo the settled Tamil population, 
however, a large number of immigrants from the South of 
India find their way each year to the plantations of the Central 
province, nearly the whole work on which is done by Indian 
coolies, hardier and less indolent than the Sinhalese. The 
1881 census showed that the number of Indian immigrants 
at that time in Ceylon was 277,000, and that more than 
three-fourths of them were to be found in the Central 
province, forming about one-third of the population of that 
province. 




The Moormen of Arab breed intermised witli Tamil, CiunK.K 
and of Mohammedan religion, number nearly 200,000. They 
are, and always have been, the traders of the island, and in ., 
the Eastern province ihey form nearly one-third of the q^^^^ 
population. Among the minor elements of the native com- Easieiti 
miinity are Malays, Parsees, Affghans, and Veddahs. 

The Eurasians or Burghers' number only about 18,000, Burghtrs. 
bot iheir importance as a class is out of all proportion to 
their numerical strength. They are nearly all Christiana. 
The majority inherit the Portuguese strain and bear Portu- 
guese names; but among the lawyers, clerks, and doctors, 
who are mainly recruited from the ranks of Eurasians, the 
Dutch Burghers predominate, some of them of pure Dutch 
blood, bearing witness to the legal instincts of the race which 
gave Ceylon its code of law. 

The Europeans in Ceylon are about 5000 in number. Europeans. 
They fall into two main classes, the officials, including the 
Imperial garrison stationed at Colombo, Galle. and Trinco- 
malee, and the unofficial residents, chiefly Colombo mer- 
chants and owners or managers of the hill plantations. 

Among Christian sects in the island, the Roman Catho- Chrisiian 
lies are far the most numerous ; but there is also a con- ^"'^^ 
siderable number of Protestants, the Wesleyans, among 
other sects, having made many converts especially in the 
North. 

Ceylon has been divided for administrative purposes into The Pro- 
eight provinces, each in charge of a Government agent cor- ''"'^"■ 
responding to the Indian ' collector.' First in population The 
comes the Western province, containing Colombo which has '^"''''™ 
ever since the first arrival of the Portuguese been the main 

• Thetenn 'Burgher' is now applied to all Eurasians, including pure 
descendants of Dutch ciliiiens, bnt Eurasian [per se) is equivalent to 
balf-caste. A good number of the Bu-called Burgheis are of pure 
TDtltch descent, whereas there are perhaps no pure Portuguese in the 
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Section station of the Europeans in the island'. In addition to being 
the seat of administration, it is at once the largest town 
- . . (containing considerably over 100,000 inhabitants), the prin- 
cipal trade centre, and, since the construction of the break- 
MunUi- water works, the chief port of the island. Colombo possesses 
^^ '""' a municipality, similar institutions having been given also to 
Kandy and Galle, while local boards exist in some few other 
towns of the island. From the capital a railway, 73 miles in 
length, runs up to Kandy, supplementing the great highroad 
between the hill country and the sea which was made by Sir 
E. Barnes ' ; and, while coffee cultivation was in the zenith 
of its prosperity, this line was a mine of wealth to the 
Government, carrying the produce of the hills direct to the 
sea, as the Taff Vale railway carries the iron and coal of the 
Merthjr Tydvil district to the port of Cardiff. A short 
branch of rail now runs South for 28 miles along the thickly 
populated coast from Colombo to Kalutara, in the direction 
of Galle and the Southern province. 

The Western province, extending along the coast from 
Negombo to Bentota, and comprising inland the districts of 
Kegalle and Ratnapura, consists mainly of low country or of 
hills which break away from the mountains to the sea, but it 
also takes in part of the high central plateau, as in the Ratna- 
pura district which includes one side of Adam's Peak within 
its borders. 
The The Southern province, small but very thickly populated, 

f^iZ" '*■ ^^^^ ^^^ Western, a purely Sinhalese district, and is 
even more exclusively the home of the lowland Sinhalese, 
It extends round the South end of the island from the 
borders of the Western to those of the Eastern province, 
and contains inland a tract of open park-like country 
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' Long before, In the fonrteenlh century, Ibn Balnla spoke of it as one 
of the finest and largest cities of the island of Serendib. See Col. 
Ynle's Glossary, under ' Colombo.' 

' See page 71. 
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Stretching away towards the mountains. Its chief town is Ctiaf'teii 
Galle with some 30,000 inhabitants, less prosperous than it ' 

was before Colombo was made the port of the island; and it 
comprises also Matara, near the Southernmost point of 
Ceylon, and the salt drying district of which Hambantota 
is the centre. From Hambantota northwards, along the 
Eastern side of the island, is the best part of Ceylon for 
sporting purposes, elephants especially being pleniifuj in the 
comparatively littie-known country between the mountains 
and the Eastern or Soulh-Eastern coast. 

Kandy is the chief town of the mountainous Centra! The 
province. It is a town of more than 20,000 inhabitants, p^'J^„c, 
with a position accounting for its importance in ihc days of 
the Sinhalese kings. It is the inland centre, as Colombo is 
the maritime centre, of Ceylon. In addition to the main line 
of rail to Colombo, two other lines branch out from Kandy 
to the North and South respectively. The Northern line, 
1 7 miles long, runs to Matale. MataJe was, some years back, 
one of the centres of coffee plantings, and is the chief town of 
a district stretching away far to the North, past the cave 
temples of Dambulla, to the thinly populated North-Centra! 
province. The Southern line, intended to serve the 
hill plantation districts to the South of Kandy, has been 
at present carried some 59 miles from the Paradeniya 
junction in a semicircular direction through Gampola, one 
of the old Sinhalese capitals, and Nawalapitiya, as far as 
Nanu Oya'. Nonh-East of the present railway terminus 
lies the health -giving station of Nuwara Eliya, at an 
elevation of 6000 feet above the sea. 

The BaduUa district of the Central province has lately Thepro- 
been created into the separate province of Uvah. It com- u^^ah. 
prises the Eastern part of the mountain plateau rich in 
plantations, and a lai^e tract of low country stretching to the 

' A forthcr eitensioa of 25 miles, from Nana Oya to Hapiitole, 
just been decided upoa. It will tap the province of Uvch. 
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Section South and East, On that side it is bounded by the Ham- 
banlota district of the Southern province, and by the wilds 
of the Eastern province. 
Tht This last-named province, the home of Tamils and Moor- 

^aviZe ™^"' '^ ^' present but little opened up, and consists in great 
measure of jungle, in which a few tribes of Veddahs are 
almost the only human inhabitants. It is one of the parts of 
Ceylon where much has been done, and much remains to be 
done, in irrigadng and reclaiming the ground. The Southern 
half of the province is comprised in the district of Batttcaloa, 
the town of Batlicaloa bf ing the administrative centre of the 
province. The Northern half constitutes the district of Trin- 
comalee. 

TheNcrih- On the Opposite side of the island is the North-Westem 
Provhue pfovince, including a broad tract of low-lying country, and a 
long strip of coasl-line. The chief town of the province is 
the inland town of Kurunegala, a few miles to the North of 
tlie Kandy-Colomho railway ; but the most prosperous part 
is nearer to the sea, the agricultural district round Chilaw, 
and the neighbourhood of Puttalam, from which the Govern- 
ment derives the bulk of its salt r 



TlteNorih' Between the North-Western and the Eastern provinces lies 
Province, the North-Central province, like Uvah a purely inland dis- 
trict. In old days the most richly cultivated and most thickly 
populated part of the island, and the seat of the Sinhalese 
power in the time of its prosperity, it is at present less opened 
up and more sparsely inhabited than almost any other part of 
Ceylon ; but with its rich forests, and its manifold tanks and 
reservoirs wailing to be restored, it possesses capabilities 
for the future second to no other province of the island. 
For the antiquary it is the most interesting district in the 
Colony. It contains the sacred rock of Mihintale ; the old 
city of Anuradhapura, still the centre of administration, with 
its sacred Bo-tree, its ruined palaces, and other relics of 
political and religious greatness ; PoUanarruwa to the South- 
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East of the province, where the Sinhalese kings retreated, chaptei 
vhen Tamil inva^sioDs made Anuradhapura no longer 3 safe 
resting-place for their dynasty ; and many other spots which """ 
recall a great past. 

The province falls into two parts, the Central and Western 
district known as Nuwarakalawiya with an almost purely 
Sinfaalese population ; and the Tamankaduwa district in the 
South-East, traversed by the Mahavilla Ganga, which should 
rather be classed with the Eastern province, as Moormen and 
Tamils form a large proportion of its scanty inhabitants. 

The Northern cone of Ceylon with the strips of coast on Tlit 
either side is comprised in the Northern province. This p^ ■' 
province has in great measure an independent e.\istence from 
the rest of Ceylon. It is far removed from the centre of 
Government. It is inhabited almost entirely by Tamils ; and, 
as compared with the other provinces, it is at once closer to 
and has more in common with the South of India. Inland, 
on the borders of the North-Central province, is the 
drj', poverty and parangi ' stricken district round Vavoniya 
Vijankulam. On the East coast is the lonely station of 
MuUaitivu, difficult to reach from sea or land. On the West 
coast is the district of Wanaar, deriving its importance from 
the pearl fisheries : and at the extreme North is the Jaffna 
peninsula, very thickly populated and turned into a series of 
gardens by the industry of its Tamil inhabitants. The 
peninsula comprises scarcely more than one-fourth of the area 
of the province, but contains more than five-sixths of its 
inhabitants ; and the town of Jaffna has a population of over 
40,000. It has an old Dutch fort, and was laid out in great 
measure by the Dutch. 

Looked at from the inside, Ceylon has large resources, General 
mainly agricultural. It has the lie of Sand which makes for ''^""^■ 

' Parangi 15 a disease due lo bad water, bad drainage, low living, etc. 
In ils results it ia very similar to leprosy or pellagra. It grndnallj dis- 
appe&is with the opening up of the jungle and re— ~— •■ — -f •!•= ■ — '•" 
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Section prosperity. The mounlains are grouped in the centre, instead 
^' of lying like barriers along the coast. It has variations of 
''" climate and rainfall and consequently of products. But it lacks 
a rich soil and good water communicaiion. Looked a' from 
the outside, its coasts are warning in those breaks and fissures 
which usually attract merchants and settlers; and the one 
great indentation, the bay of Trincomalee, has been carefully 
put by nature out of the way of those who hail from 
Europe. Looked at in its relation to the outer world and 
especially to the British portion of it, Ceylon is at once con- 
nected wiih and distinct from India. Geographically, it is 
an appendage of India, as Sicily is of Italy ; but in its 
history, though it has roughly followed the fortunes of India, 
it has from first to last been what it is at present, a separate 
Eastern dependency and not an Indian province. Its varied 
resources make it valuable for its own sake to a commercial 
nation ; the harbour of Trincomalee is a sufficient induce- 
ment to make a naval power with an interest in the Eastern 
seas glad to own and prepared to keep it ; and it holds a 
singularly central position as a place of call on the route 

Distances from the West to the South and East. Colombo is about 
2 TOO miles from Aden, nearly 900 from Bombay, about 600 
from Madras, about 1300 from Penang and 1600 from 
Singapore, over 2000 miles from Mauritius, and over 3000 
miles from Western Australia, 

But even if this Colony were not, as it is, of both direct 
and indirect advantage to the naval trading nation which 
owns it, Ceylon is one of the regions of the world with a 
large native population, which, having fallen under the sway 
of Great Britain, has become entitled to the continuance of 
good government, in other words to the maintenance of 
British supremacy. 
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Of official pHblications, Mr. Vincent's Kiforl on the Forests of Ceylon, 
primed for the Colonial Government in 1SS3, ia most useful for geo- 
graphical puipDses. 

Of books, Emerson Tennent's Ceylon, published in 1859, is still the 
main standard worli on the Colony ; and special mection should be 
made of HaeckeVs Visit to Ceylm (1S83). 

Of Directories, Ferguson's Ceyhn Handbook and Direclory gives a 
fast aiDount of detail. 



THE MALDIVES. 



The Maldive Archipelago is a dependency of Ceylon, 
and ihe Sultan of the Maldives pays allegiance to and enjoys 
the proteciion oF the British Government, 

The Maldives (Male dvipa, i- e. Male Island) are called Kami. 
after Mal^, which is the principal island of the group and the 
residence of the Sultan : and Maid ' is perhaps a corruption 
of the Hindu word ' mahal ' or palace. 

The Islands are supposed to have heen peopled either History. 
directly from Ceylon, or by a race identical with or at least 
closely akin to the Sinhalese, and the Maldive language 
approximates to the Sinhalese tongue in its oldest and purest 
form. The Arab traders, however, who settled along the The Arabs. 
coasts of Southern India and Ceylon, and who are so largely 
represented at the present day in the latter island under the 
name of Moors, easily found their way to the Maldives, which 
lie on or hard by the route from Arabia to the far East. The 
merchants established themselves in large numbers in the 
islands, intermarried wiih the natives, and in course of time 
converted them to the Mohammedan faith'. Mohammedan- 
ism is at the present day the recognised religion of the 
Islanders. 

' According Co Col. Yule's Glossnry this derivation is oot vei 
probable. 

' 1100 A.c. is given ai the date of convcision. 
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The Portuguese discovered the Maldives about the same 
lime as they discovered Ceylon, the ships which first sighted 
Ceylon having been destined for the Maldives. In 1512 

•e. the King of the Maldives was said to have become a vassal 
of Portugal, but probably nothing more was effected than a 
temporary engagement on the part of the Sultan not to har- 
bour the Arabian merchantmen who made the Maldives their 
refuge in order to escape the Portuguese monopoly. For many 
years the Portuguese carried out the policy so often followed 
by Europeans in the East, that of spasmodic, half-successful 
interference, and of indirect assertion of authority by support- 
ing one or other of the rival claimants to the sovereignty of 
the islands. About 1566 they concluded a treaty, which gave 
the Maldivians a qualified independence, while securing to 
themselves the monopoly of the island produce ; and in this 
condition matters remained, until the Dutch supplanted their 
European rivals in the Eastern seas. 

Before this change took place, a French vessel was wrecked 
on one of the island groups, and among the crew who were 
then stranded and kept in captivity from idoz to 1607 was 
Francois Pyrard, whose account of the Maldives and their 
inhabitants is one of the very few existing authorities oa the 
subject '. 

'/. The Maldive islands passed voluntarily under the protection 
of the Dutch, directly the latter had taken the place of the 
Portuguese in Ceylon ; and throughout the years, during 
which the Dutch were supreme in the Eastern seas, their 
relations with the Maldivians were peaceful and harmonious. 
A Dutch vessel was sent from Ceylon to the Archipelago 
in 1640. In 1645 the first annual embassy was sent by the 
Sultan to the Governor of Cej'lon, and the friendship between 
the two peoples continued uninterrupted, until the Dutch were 
driven out of Ceylon by the English ; the absence of jealousy 
. i5ii, Slid edit. 1615, 
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on the part of the Dutch, as wise as it was unusual in their Chapter 
dealings with native races, being shown by their recognising ^'■ 
the Maidive flag as a s>'inboI of national independence in the 
year 1753. The year 1754 saw a detachment of French The 
troops sent from India to MaK by Dupleis in the furtherance 
of his great scheme for an Eastern empire, but thej' were 
whhdrawn by his successor Lally in 1759. 

About 1795 the Maldives, still following the fortunes a{ The 
Ceylon, passed from the suzerainty of the Netherlands to "■* " 
thai of Great Britain ; and ever since that date the rela- 
tions between the Maldivians and the English have in the 
main continued on the same footing of friendly non-inter- 
ference, on which they were placed and left by the Dutch. 
The poverty of the islands has offered httJe attraction to 
traders ; and the kindly good sense of successive Sultans in 
befriending shipwrecked crews has kept alive a friendly 
leeling between the natives and iheir European protectors. 
The annual embassy sent from Mal^ 10 Colombo, bearing I 

good wishes and trifling gifts from the Sultan to the I 

Governor, recognises the British Protectorate; and the 1 

Maldivians find in Ceylon and British India a market for 
their scanly products. 

The population of the Maldives is supposed to number Popula- 
some 30,000, a large proportion of whom are engaged in ^l^,i,j 
fishing. They are bold and skilful sailors, and ingenious work- i/i-. 
men in the few crafts, such as mat-making and lacquer-work, 
which are followed in the islands. 

Serious crime is little known, but the natives are said to be 
lazy and sensual, and, owing to their isolated position, they are 
timid and suspicious of strangers, though they have been 
found humane and kindly to those who have been so 
unfortunale as to be wrecked on ilieir coasts. Their 
customs are in great measure coloured by their Moham- 
medan religion, polygamy for instance being practised by 
those who can afford to keep or maintain more than one wife. 
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Section The Government is a despotism, ihe Sultan being supreme, 
but it is a despotism of the mildest form and tempered 
with a certain amount of constitutional administration. 
The head of the church is also the chief magistrate, and stands 
second only to the Sultan ; ordinary political and financial 
matters are in the hands of three chief ministers ; and various 
agents, sub-agents, and headmen superintend the collection of 
revenue from the different atolls. The Treasury is supplied 
by a tax on the produce of the various islands chiefly paid in 
kind, by a claim on the part of the Government to all wrecks, 
and by a right of pre-emption at low rates on all important 
cargoes. 

Ceograpky. The Maldives lie to the S.W, of India and Ceylon, the 
Northernmost of the group of islands which form the Archi- 
pelago being about 350 miles distant from Cape Comorin, 
and Mal^ being about 400 miles from Ceylon. They extend 
in a line, and in the centre in two parallel hnes, from North 
to South, from 7 degrees North of the Equator to about \ a 
degree South of the Equator. They consist of a series of 
atolls ' or circular groups of islands of coral formation. Each 
atoll is surrounded by barrier reefs, and separated from its 
neighbours by channels differing greatly in width, depth, and 
security for purposes of navigation. There are four main 
channels which lie, roughly speaking, at 5° N. Lat., z° N. Lit., 
ij" N. Lat., and on the Equator. The number of islands is 
almost infinite ; but there are thirteen main groups, which are 
recognised as political divisions; and among them the Mal^ 
atoll, lying in the centre, is and has always been the seat 
of Government. 
imate. The Sea and the periodical winds prevent the flimate from 

being oppressively hot, and the range of the thermometer 
varies but little during the year. Partly, however, owing to 
the absence of change in temperature, and partly owing to [he 
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malaria rising from the undrained jungie and the land-locked Chapter 
lagoons, the islands are very unhealthy even to the natives, 
the mortality anaong children being said to be so excessive ** 
that only one in five attains mature years. 

As far as is known, the flora and fauna of the Maldives Products. 
present no very distinctive features. The coco-nut palm 
grows to great perfection in the islands, and supplies the 
inhabitants with most of the necessaries of life. In old days 
the Coco de Mer ' was supposed to be a product of the 
islands, and was known to the Portuguese as the Cocos des 
Maldives, but botanical research has proved that this fruit, 
when found at the Maldives, has been washed there from the 
Seychelles islands, where alone the palm which bears it is to 
be found. 

The Portuguese regarded the coir yarn manufactured from 
the coco-nut-fibre as the most important article of trade to 
be obtained from the Maldives. The Dutch paid most atten- 
tion to the traSio in cowry shells, which served as a substitute 
for coin and were used in this capacity to a great extent in 
ihe West African slave trade. During their possession of 
Ceylon they established a monopoly over this trade, fixing a 
price for the sheila much below the market value ; but this 
policy, as might have been expected, had the effect of 
encouraging foreign competition, and the Sultan of the 
Maldives found that English and French vessels gave him 
a better price for his shells than was allowed by his Dutch 
protectors. At the present day the export of cowries is much 
smaller than it once was, and the principal product exported 
to India and Ceylon is dried fish, nearly one-third of the whole 
supply of fish required by Ceylon being brought from the 
Maldives. Coco-nut coir and tortoise shell are also ex- 
ported ; and among other products of the islands are rush 

' Ledoitia Sechellanim. It was supposed to be the frnit of a palm 
growing undet the sr:a. See Mr. Gray's translalion of Pyrard's voyage, 
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Section mats manufactured in one of the southern atolls, and some 
ambergris, though owing to the gradual extinction of whales 
this last product is much rarer than in former times. 
Imports. The principal import is grain, hardly any t)eing grown 

in the islands except some millet on the southern atolls. 
Areca nuts and cotton goods are the next most important 
articles in the list of imports. 
Gentral The most interesting point in the history of the Maldives 

risumi. jg jj^^j though they have lain in the path of European con- 
querors and merchants when pressing on to the Malayan 
and Chinese seas, and though they have passed under the 
protection of different powers and been numbered among 
their dependencies, they have )'et in the main been left undis- 
turbed for centuries past. This result has been due partly to 
the good sense both of the islanders themselves and of the 
Dutch and English with whom they have had to deal, but 
still more to the recognised poverty and unhealtbiness of this 
curious cluster of islands, and to the absence of those pro- 
ducts which find favour with and lead to the interference 
of European traders. 



Publications 

A full account ofthe Maldives was drawn up by Mr. H. C. Bell of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, and prioted by the Ceylon Government. The 
priut is nominally an iSSi Seseional Paper, but it was not published 
till 1883. 

The Voyagi of Francois Pyrard has lately been translated for the 
Hakluyt Society by Mr. Albert Gray. The notes of the book 
(vol. i) contain most full and valuable information with regard to the 
islandB. 
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It has been pointed out that the geographical outline of Ci 
Southern Asia is marked by three well-defined peninsulas 
— Arabia ; India ; and the Eastemmosi peninsula, sometimes q^ 
known as Further India, extending from Burmah to Ton- 
quin, and including Siam, Cochin China, and the Malay 

This la.st block of land trends away far to the South in the 
Malay Peninsula, which is driven as a wedge between the 
Indian and the Chinese Seas, just as its Malay inhabitants are 
iaterposed between the Indian and theChinese races. Hemmed 
in by sea on East and West it seems as though it had ex- 
panded to the South into the numberless islands which form 
the Malay Archipelago. In that Archipelago British influence 
centres round the North and West of Borneo, where the little 
island of Labuan has for 40 years been an English dependency, 
where the British North Borneo Company have more lately 
acquired a large concession of territory f[om the Sultan of 
Brunei, and where Raja Brooke's kingdom of Sarawak is 
still ruled by an Englishman, though independent of the 
British Crown. 

The Straits Settlements are the British possessions in or 
near the Malay peninsula, deriving their name from the 
Straits of Malacca, which dh-ide that peninsula from the 
great island of Sumatra. Taken from North to South, they 
consist of the island of Penang with the strip of mainland 
Oppo^te, known as Province Wellesley, the territor)' and 
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Section islands of [he Bindings, the territory of Malacca, and the 
island of Singapore. 



Tht Malay 



Outside British territory, the peninsula from the isthmus 



feninsula. of Kra to the Southern extremity is divided into a number 
of states, governed by native rulers, and partly inde- 
pendent, partly more or less subject to foreign influence. 
Over Kedah and Patani {the most Northerly states of the 
peninsula proper), the former on the West, the latter on the 
East coast, the Siamese have by conquest in past times estab- 
lished their ascendancy ; and, while the populations of those 
states remain essentially Malay, the government is carried on 
to a certain extent under directions from Bangkok. The 
other states on the West coast — Perak, Selangpr, Sungei 
Ujong, and the states bordering on the Malacca territory, 
are under British influence. On the East coast Kelantan', 
Tringanu, and Pahang are independent ; so also is Johor, 
the Southernmost state of all, which begins on the Straits of 
Malacca and ends on the China Sea. With Pahang and 
Johor, however, the British Government has treaties of 
friendship and alliance. 

The Malay The origin and affinities of the Malay race are still 
much disputed. It is not yet certain whether they are 
a continental race which has spread into the islands, 
or an island race which has reached the outskirts of the 
continent. Their domain extends from Madagascar on 
the West to Formosa on the East; but they have not 
appropriated any part of the mainland of Asia except the 
Malay peninsula, and the East Indian Islands are their main 
home. From the fact that their physical type is akin to 
that of the Mongols, and that a Sine can be drawn from Norfh- 
East to South- West through the Archipelago, more or less 
clearly dividing the islands into an Asiatic group inhabited 
by Malays and an Australasian group inhabited by Papuans, 
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it has been held that the original home of the Rlalays was Chapter 
the mainland of Asia, possibly at a time when the islands, 
where they are now found, formed a part of that mainland. 
On the other hand, the fact that they are physically akin to 
the New Zealand Maoris, that they are essentially a maritime 
people ^ and are found nowhere settled in numbers on the 
mairJand, except along the coasts and rivers of the peninsula 
which bears their name, points to their having an Oceanic 
origin. 

In the Malay peninsula they are distinctly colonists, not Aborigities 
aborigines. Representatives of the latter are still found, ^'''^■?'^- 
mainly inland, towards the sources of the Perak river and in the 
mountainous jungles of Perak and Selangor, in the interior 
of the Malacca territory, throughout a great part of Pahang 
and the other slates on the East coast of the peninsula, and in 
Johor, These tribes are known under the names of Sakei, 
Semang, Orang Utan, Orang bukil, Jacoons, etc. In Perak 
the Sakei and Semang are distinguished from each other— 
the former being found to the East, the latter to the West of 
the Perak river. Here the Semang resemble the Negrito 
tribes which are found in the Philippine Islands, while the 
Sakei seem more akin to the Malays, though with striking 
differences in form, language, customs, and religion. In 
Selangor the hair and features of the Sakei are stated to be 
more nearly akin to the Papuan than to the Malay type, and 
their language to be quite distinct from that of the Malays. 
Unlike the Malays, these tribes pass for the most part a 
nomad life in the jungle, living on wild fruits, roots, and what- 
ever animals or vermin they kill with their blow-pipes or bows 
and arrows. They have no part or lot in the Mohammedan 
religion, which is now the established creed of the Malays, 
but believe in good and evil spirits. They are to alt out- 
ward appearance the original inhabitants of the peninsula, 

' In Borneo, however, Ihey are found inland, if the Dyaks are a Malayan 
Iflce, as commonly supposed. 

VOL. 1. H 
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Section who have been driven inland' by the invasions of a race from 
the Southern sea, and who have not risen above the level of 
primitive savage life. 
£arly The island of Singapore is said to have been settled about 

Malay j i^q ^^_ ],y Malays from Sumatra, Java, or the neighbouring 
I the Straits Johor Archipelago. The settlement was named Sinhapura 
SettU- ^Lion city'), and, according to old accounts, was large and 
prosperous, The following century saw the conversion of 
the Malay inhabitants of the peninsula to Mohammedanism ; 
and in 1263 the colonists of Singapore were driven by 
Javanese invaders to Malacca. At Malacca they remained 
till the Portuguese conquest in 151 1, when they turned South 
again to what is now the territory of Johor and there founded 
a kingdom which included their old home of Singapore. 
Malacca held a more important position in o!d limes than it 
does at the present day. According to some accounts it was 
the original centre from which the stream of Malay colonisa- 
tion issued ; but this is improbable, though there is no doubt 
that under its native rulers it was reputed to be one of the 
first cities of the East, and when it passed into Western hands 
it remained for many years the focus of European trade and 
settlement in the further East Indies '. 
The Poriu- The Portuguese first visited Malacca and Siunatra in the 
^seintke ygj^^ 1507-9. In 1511 their great leader Albuquerque took 
Indits. Malacca, and in that and the following year sent his ships to 
Java, Sumatra, the Spice Islands, and Siam. 

The following 20 years saw the speedy spread of Portuguese 
discovery and trade through the Malay Indies. New Guinea 
and the Celebes were sighted in 1525-26, and Borneo was 

' In Sclangor. however, some of the Sakei are found near the coast 
and are expert fishermen and boal-builders. See the annual reports of 
tbe British Residents in the Protected Malay States, the Eastern Geo- 
graphy, Part I, edited by A. M. Skinner, and a pamphlet on the Sakei 
bj Abraham Hale, Esq., reprinted frotn the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 1886. 

' Compare the word Sinhala. p. 6-;. 

' See the reference to Malacca, p. 56. 
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visited in 1527. The Porttiguese, however, were not the first CiiArTEn 
£iiropean mariners to touch at Borneo', for in 1521 the ships 
of Magellan's expedition reached the island on their way from , . ., 
the Philippines, having there lost their daring leader, who had 
formed and carried out the plan of establishing Spanish 
claims in the Portuguese seas. 

The Dutch did not interfere with the Portuguese till the TheDuuh. 
end of the century. Houtman reached Java in 1596 and 
established a factory at Bantam. Dutch ships first visited 
Sumatra in 1600. In i6oz the Dutch East India Company 
was constituted, and in the following year no fewer than twelve 
ships were sent out to the Eastern islands. In 1619 Balavia 
TA'as founded and became the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies in place of the more distant Amboyna. In pursuing 
their one object of monopolising the trade of these islands, 
the Dutch had at once to exclude the English and to sup- 
plant the Portuguese. Bythe massacre of Amboyna in 1623, 
a savage burst of trading jealousy, they for the time put 
a stop to the compedtion of English merchania ; and the 
taking of Malacca in 1640 marked the final substitution of 
Dutch for Portuguese supremacy in the Malay Indies. 

Many years before tliis latter date, however, they had be- 
come the leading European power in the Archipelago; and, 
throughout the greater part of the 17th and i8th centuries, 
they kept in their own hands the bulk of the trade of Java, 
Sumatra, the Moluccas, Amboyna, Banda, Celebes and other 
islands ; while their explorers passed on by New Guinea out 
of the Malayan into the Australasian seas, and gave Dutch 
names to the great lands of the Southern Ocean. In the 
Malay peninsula, in addition to Malacca, they held for a while 
factories in Perak, in Sclangor, on the islands of Pangkor or 
Dinding, and on that of Junk Ceylon °. A Dutch ship visited 

' Borneo was visited by Friar Ocloric in 133a, and by Varthema of 
Bologna bctwei;n the years 1503 and 1507. 

' A corraplion of tlie Malay name, which is Ujong Salang. 
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Section Borneo as early as 1600, and in 1608-1609 ^° Dutch 

factories were for a while established on the South- We stem 
coast. Little attention, however, was paid to the island by the 
Netherlands Company rill 1747, when a factory was formed 
at Banjarmasin in the South-Eastem corner, which was main- 

Jtained for more than half a century; and in 1783 a treaty was 
concluded with the King of Banjarmasin, under which, in 
return for Dutch assistance in placing him on the throne, 
he ceded to Holland the sovereignty of all his dominions and 
proclaimed himself the vassal of the Dutch '. 

"s" I' t "^^^ first Englishman to sail through the Malay aeas was 

Sir Francis Drake, who in 1579-1580 touched at the 
Moluccas on his celebrated voyage round the world, 
Lancaster anchored off Penang on his first voyage to the 
East in 1591-1594, and in 1600-1603 he was sent out on 
a regular trading mission by the newly formed East India 
Company'. He then visited Sumatra and the Moluccas, 
and established a factory at Bantam in Java. In 1604-1605 
Middleton pushed on to Band a and Amboyna. About 
1610-1611 Captain Hippon visited the Malay Peninsula, 
and is said to have planted a factory at Patani on its Eastern 
side: and about 1609 a factory was planted at Sukadana 
on the South- Western coast of Borneo, wliich was given up in 
1623. The comperition between the English and Dutch in 
the Malay Archipelago was keenest during the 1 7th century, 
especialiy during the first half of that century. As years 
went on the conquest of India began to absorb the attention 
of the English, and the trade of the islands passed more and 
more into the hands of the Dutch. 

Injava. At the beginning of the 17th century. Bantam in Java was 

' In the 'Report on tbe Records of the India Office' (Danvers), vol. i. 
pt. i. page 97, it is stated that ' this is the treaty under which the Dntch 
daini the sovereignty of Bmijarma^n, and whatever was once dependent 

' The Charter of tbe old East India Corapanv, the London Company, 
was signed on December 31, 1600. The new £last India Company was 
incorporated in 1690. The two Companies were imited by ijoj. 
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the chief station of the East India Company, and all other Chaptrh 
factories in the East were subordinate to it. The English 
lactones in Java were temporarily abandoned in consequence 
of the massacre of Amboyna in 1623, but they were soon 
re-established, and in 1634— 1635 Bantam was restored to its 
leading position, all the agencies in India and the islands 
being placed under its control. In 1682 however it was finally 
taken by the Dutch. From that date onward the English 
practically gave up all footing in Java; and, except during 
the years 1811— 1816 when a British force conquered and 
held the island as being a French dependency, the Dutch 
were left in undisturbed possession of the island, which 
has been reputed the richest in the world. 

In Sumatra the East India Company made a much longer In Su- 
stand. The first factory was planted at Tiku on the Western '"'"^''■ 
coast in 1614. In 1684-1685, less than two years after the 
abandonment of Bantam, Fort Marlborough was built near 
Bencoolen towards the South- West of the island, mainly with 
a view to the exportation of pepper. It was taken and 
destroyed by the French in 1 7 60, but was soon re-established, 
and it remained down to the early part of the present 
century the chief English port in the East Indian Islands, 
Eventually, however, by the treaty of 1824, all the British 
possessions in Sumatra were ceded to the Dutch in exchange 
for Malacca ; and the only remnant of English influence in 
the island was a stipulation for the independence of the 
Sultan of Atchin as an ancient ally of Great Britain, which 
reservation was definitely abandoned in 1872, 

English colonisation in the Malay Peninsula came late in The 
the day, and came from two opposite directions. The J^'/f^' 
occupation of Singapore by Sir Stamford Raffles in i8ig menJi. 
may be said to represent the back current of English enter- 
prise from the islands to the mainland. The occupation of 
Penang, on the contrary, was rather in the nature of a feeler 
thrown out to the Southward by the Indian Government. 
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When the intermediate station of Malacca w,i; 
Dutch under the treaty of 1824 and taken ovi;i 
ing year, the coast of the mainland was pracii' 
English, and the Southern islands to the Dut^ : 

Penang was ceded to the East India Cornjjj 
the Rajah of Kedah, who received in reti;ri. 
6000 dollars. It was given the name of Prince ■-■ 
which has now almost passed out of popular m 
was constituted a penal station for Bengal. 1 
of mainland opposite the island, most of wha' 
as Province Wellesley, was bought from iht K ■ ' 
to extirpating the pirates who infested that j*« - 
and obtaining command of both sides of the- 
1805 Penang was considered of sufficient iiifi 
constituted a separate Presidency. 

Meanwhile Malacca had been taken from ■ . 
after having been restored to them in 1818, w 
over in 1825 when it had lost its impon 
eclipsed by the more thriving settlement of t ■ 
. was in turn out-stripped by Singapore, oceuv 
seen in 1819, and formally ceded with its r,f 
treaty with the Sultan of Jobor in 1824. A 
the first, it speedily justified the foresight m 
Raffles in selecting it as a future centre of : 
out of all proportion to tlie two older settliMii' ■ 

In 1826 ihe three settlements were ini_i' 
government under Penang, and in 1837 
administration was moved to Singapore, 
things continued till 1867, when these Mm 
were finally severed from India, received thi-v 
tution, and were made a separate Crown Civ 
•e The colony having been given a defi'i'' 

' Similarly Ihe occupation of (he isUnd of Hour ■ 
up some yeaia later by the acqaishioa of the pron.i 
the opposite side of Che harboiir, SeemuterHoj 
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influence began to make ilself more directly felt in the Chapter 
neighbouring native states. In accordance with the system ' 

pursued in India, Residents were in 1874 placed in Perak 
(under the provisions of the treaty concluded at Pangkor 
by Sir Andrew Clarke), in Selangor, and Sungei Ujong. In 
the following year, 1875, there was an outbreak on the 
borders of Sungei Ujong, while the British Resident in Perak 
was murdered, and it was found necessary to call English 
troops into the country. The disturbances however were 
soon quelled; the insurgent Malays were driven out of Sungei 
Ujong ; and the Sultan of Perak with his principal adherents 
was banished to the Seychelles, another member of the royal 
family being created Regent, and Mr., now Sir Hugh, Low, 
who had had long experience of Malays in Labuan and 
Borneo, being appointed Resident. The subsequent pro- 
gress of these three States has more than justified the step 
taken in placing them under British protection. 

Latterly Johor, Pahang, and other slates have entered into 
agreements with the British Government tending to the 
maintenance of peace and order in the peninsula, and to 
the furtherance of trade; and money has been advanced 
from the Colonial revenues to open up and develop the re- 
sources of the small Malay communities situated around the 
inland boundaries of Malacca. 

Reference has already' been made to the factory which was Bomcol 
planted by the East India Company at Sukadana in Borneo 
about 1G09, but which was a few years afterwards with- 
drawn. During the same years the Company attempted, 
with but slight success, to open trade at other points in 
the island, especially at Banjarmasin in the Souih-East. 
At the end of the 17th and beginning of the i8th century, 
both the old and the new East India Companies and subse- I 

quently the united Company made renewed efforts to gain a 
footing in Borneo. For a few months in 1J07 a factory was 
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Section maintained at Banjarmasin, but again no lasting result was 
achieved. In 1762 the island of Balambangan off the 
Northern extremity of Borneo was ceded to the Company 
by the Sultan of Sulu, in spile of the protests of the Spanish 
authorities in Manila; but in 1775 the fort which had been 
established there was taken by the natives, and the English 
withdrew for a while to Labuan and not long afterwards from 
Labuan also. Balambangan was re-occupied in 1803, but was 
again abandoned in the following year, and thenceforward 
the East India Company had no dealings with Borneo. 

During the last fifty years a wholly new connexion has 
sprung up between England and Borneo, completely distinct 
from all previous phases of English enterprise in the East. 

Sarawak. Mr. James Brooke, afterwards famous as 'Raja' Brooke, 
look his yacht to the East 101838, and in 1841 he obtained a 
cession of part of the Sultanate of Brunei, viz. the district of 
Sarawak on the West of the Island. This territory has been 
enlarged by three subsequent grants of land from the Sultan 
of Brunei in i86r, 1882 and i88g respectively ; the work of 
its first great ruler has stood the test of time'; and Sarawak 
is still an independent principalil)', governed by a nephew of 
the first Raja with the help of a staff of European officers. 

Labuan. In 1846" the Sultan of Brunei ceded the island of Labuan, 

almost at the threshold of his own capilal, to the British 
Government; and Raja Brooke, who had been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about the cession with a view to the 
protection of British trade against the pirates of these seas, 
became the first Governor of this little Crown Colony. 

At the end of 1877 and the beginning of 1878 Mr. Alfred 
Dent obtained by grant from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 

' A long list might be made of tlie Tarions books and reports relating 
to Sarawak and I<sja Brooke. .Strong testimony is borne to his high 
qnalitica as a man and a ruler in Wallace's ' Malay Archipelago.' 

' Lsbuan was taken possession of at the end of 1K46, after an agree- 
ment with the Sultan of Brunei ; the cession was finally confirn""' '^ — 
treaty of May 1847. 
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a large concession of land in the North of Borneo, in return Chapter 
for certain annual payments to the two Sultans. As the _' 

result of this cession the British North Borneo Company ' _., 
was formed and incorporated under Royal Charier in 1881, British 
thus receiving the formal recognition of the British Govern- V, 
ment. The ceded territory has gradually been enlarged to Camfaiiy. 
the Southward till it includes an area of some 31,000 square 
miles ; and, as Sarawak has expanded pan' passu to the 
North, the old kingdom of Brunei which lies between these 
two states, and at the expense of which they have grown, 
has now nearly disappeared from the map. Over the rest 
of Borneo Dutch claims extend : nearly the whole of the 
island therefore has come directly or indirectly under Eu- 
ropean authority. 



THE STBAIT8 SETTLEMENTS. 

The Straits Settlements are ruled under the ordinary form G<n/ 






of Crown Colony Government ; the constitution consisting of ^ 
a Governor, an Executive Council of ten officials including traiiou. 
the Governor, and a Legislative Council. The last consists of 
the Executive Council with the addition of seven nominated 
unofficial members. The latter are chiefly English merchants 
or professional men, living at Singapore or Penang, two of 
fliem representing the Chambers of Commerce of Singapore 
and Penang respectively : there is one Chinese member, but 
no representative of the Malays. 

The legal system of the Straits Settlements is somewhat Law and 

' Lord Granville's despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Madrid, 
diled Janiiary 7, 1882, and printed in Elne B<iok c 3108-82, points out 
Ae difference between the Charter graoled to the North Boineo Com- 
pmj and previous Cbarteis granted to the East India Company, 
Ibe Hudson's Bay Company, etc. In the case of the North Borneo 
Company the Crown assumed no sovereignty over the Company's terri- 
toiiei ftnd did not purport to grant to the Company any poweiB of 
{•meniment, leaving the sovereignty of the Saltans uatouched : and it 
DKilubiled instead of granting a general monopoly of trade. This last 
ipoilit is specially interesting as a good illnstration of the change of view 
with T^ard to monopolies which has grown up in the present centory. 
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Section complex. The original foundation was certain English 
' statutes. On these were grafted acts of the Indian Company 
and Government, until the Indian dependency became in 1867 
a Crown colony. Since that date the old laws have heen 
modified by the passing of local ordinances, allowance being 
made in cases affecting certain nationalities or creeds for the 
customs peculiar to the races or the special tenets of their faith. 
The laws of the colony were, under the Indian Government, 
administered by a Recorder and magistrates ; now, the lower 
courts are presided over by magistrates, selected from the 
colony's trained civil servants, while a Chief Justice and three 
Puisne Judges constitute the Supreme Court. 
? Like Ceylon and Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements 

'"' have the advantage of a regular Civil Service. The main 
offices of Government are at Singapore, but Penang and 
Malacca are each presided over by a Resident Councillor 
who is at the head of a considerable staff of civil officers. 
!«i- The towns of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca have each a 

"'' municipal board for the management of purely local matters. 
'•of The total area of the Straits Settlements is given at 1472! 

!j_ ' square miles, i.e. it is about the size of the County of Suffolk. 
The areas' of the separate divisions are as follows: — 
Singapore and islets . . 223 square miles 
Malacca .... 659 „ ,, 
Bindings .... 200 ,, „ 
Penang .... 106 ,, „ 

Province Wellesley , . 270 „ „ 
xtpert. The island of Singapore lies at the extreme end of the 
Malay peninsula. The strait, which divides it from the terri- 
tory of Johor at the Southern end of that peninsula, is no 
more than three-quarters of a mile wide, and in old days was 
believed to be the only navigable channel in and out of ihe 
Eastern end of the Straits of Malacca. 
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In shape and in its position with regard to the mainland Chapter 
Singapore may roughly be compared to the Isle of Wight, _ ' 
but it is more than half as large again. The island is some 
37 miles long by 14 wide. It is studded with numberless 
low hills, and in many parts is still covered with jungle. 
The town of Singapore is built on the Soulh shore of the 
island. The harbour, one of the greatest trading centres in 
the East, consists of two parts, the New and the Old harbour. 
The New harbour, which is first reached on coming from 
Europe, is a narrow channel of some 2\ miles in length, 
lying between Singapore on the North and two little islands 
on the South. It is thus sheltered and safe ; it has deep 
water, and is lined on the Singapore shore by extensive 
wharves, where steamers of all sizes can take supplies of 
coal. The Eastern end of the New harbour opens into the 
Old harbour or Singapore Roads. They have 5 miles of 
sea-frontage, are safe in all weathers, and are free of rocks, 
though only vessels of light draught can anchor near the shore. 

About no miles to the North- West of Singapore along the Malacca. 
coast of the peninsula is the Settlement of Malacca, said to be 
called after a native tree of the same name (Malaka) '. This 
settlement consists of a strip of mainland about 42 miles in 
length by 8 to 25 in breadth. About the middle of its coast- 
line on the Malacca River is the old town, which three centuries 
agowas the great emporium of the Eastern Archipelago. Singa- 
pore embodies all the life and prosperity of modern English 
trade and colonisation, but Malacca, which has long been 
left behind by the newer settlements, is mainlyinterestingforits 
memorials of past greatness. The ruins of the old Portuguese 
Cathedral, and the Stadt house, in former times the residence 
of the Dutch Governors, recall the European nations which 
once were all powerful in the Malay seas ; wliile the absence 
of any harbour, and the sleepiness of the town and neighbour- 
' Malay ' and ' Malacca ' may possibly 
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Section hood, betoken a place which lacks the energy, and perhaps 
the physical conditions, to rival the greatness of its past. 

Away from the town the soil, where cleared from jungle, 
has been in great measure devoted to and impoverished by 
tapioca plantations ; but the main products of the territory 
are rice and fruits, and it is on their cultivation that the con- 
siderable native population of Malacca is chiefly employed. 
The Din- Penang is Z40 miles to the North- West of Malacca. Be- 
'"S^- tween these two settlements are the Bindings to the North of 
the Perak River and some 80 miles South of Penang. They 
consist of a strip of mainland, running North and South of 
the Binding River, and the islands of Pangkor, which were in 
old days occupied for a while by the Dutch. The Dindings 
were taken over from Perak in 1874 in accordance with the 
intentions of a previous treaty of 1826 and with a view to 
the suppression of piracy '. At present they are of no great 
value for commercial purposes, except in so far as they supply 
Penang with excellent timber. Tin, however, is to be found 
there; much of the land is suitable for agricultural purposes; 
and the Dinding estuary is said to be the best natural harbour 
on the Western side of the peninsula. 
Penang. The island of Penang, which is said to take its name from 

the betel-nut ', is about 15 miles long by 9 broad. It is more 
than one-third smaller than the Isle of Wight. It is divided 
from the mainland by a channel from 2 to 5 miles wide, 
which forms a fine harbour, and on the Northern end of 
which stands the town of Penang, properly called Georgetown. 
The hills in the island run np to 2400 feet, and in old days 
were resorted to from India as a Sanatorium, 

Penang is a busy commercial place with a large trade, but 
the wharves and docks which line the shores at Singapore are 

' The Dindbgs now fonn part of tie settlement of Singnpore noder 
an ordinance of 18S6. 

' lidah Plnong is the Malay for the areca-nnt or betel-Di 
islaad of Peoang was supposed to be like a betel na' 
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wanting here, the only dock near at hand beings the Prye dock chapter 
in Province Wellesley. 

Province Welle si ey, which fronts Penang upon the mainland, '." 
stretches for about 45 miles along the coast, an additional few iVelUiley. 
miles of territory to the south of the Krian River having lately ' 
been acquired from Perak. The average width of the province 
is from 8 to 10 miles. It contains rich alluvial soil; and, 
while Penang boasts of no home products but coco-nuts, 
betel-nuts, spices, and fruits, the Province grows a consider- 
able quantity of rice, and has attracted European planters, 
who have opened up sugar and tapioca estates with the help 
of coolie labour imported from India. 

The two islands, Singapore and Penang, are great trading 
dep6ls. The two mainland territories, Malacca and Province 
Wellesley, are agricultural districts ; Chinese tapioca planters 
being prominent in the former, European sugar cultivators in 
the latter, while Malay rice and fruit growers are numerous in 
both. 

The population of the Straits Settlements at the last cen- Popula- 
sus — that of 1881 — amounted to 433,384 '. """■ 

Comparing the three Settlements, 

Singapore had a total population of 139,208 

Penang 90i95i 

Province Wellesley .... 97,324 

Malacca 93,579 

The Bindings ..... 2,322 

Throughout the Colony the Eu[opeans numbered in all 

3483, and the Eurasians (mainly of Portuguese extraction) 

6904, while the Malays and Chinese were equal in numbers, 

the former numbering 174,326, the latter 174,327. 

In Singapore the Chinese outnumbered the Malays, in 

' Under the Pangkor treaty (1874). 

' The popnlation is now eslimaled at coHsiderably over soo,doo. 
The increase is due to immigralioii. The biilh-iate is lower than the 



ath-rate, in great measure owing 
er females smong the immigrants. 
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Indians. 



Section Penang and Malacca ihe reverse was the case. Of the other 
elements of the population the Tamils, or Klings as they are 
locally called, numbered 37,305 (in great measure in Province 
Wellesley), and there were 3519 Bengalis and natives of other 
parts of India. 

More energetic, more industrious, and more difficult to 
govern than the Malays, the Chinese are constantly increasing 
in numbers in the Colony and the neighbouring Native States. 
The Malay peninsula, as has already been suggested, 19 
the dividing line between the Indian and Chinese Seas, and 
the Indian and Chinese races ; consequently in the Straits 
Settlements Indians and Chinese are found meeting on 
Malayan ground. The Chinese, however, have immigrated 
in far greater numbers than the Indians, and are a stronger 
and more determined element in the population. They make 
money and pay taxes, as traders and workmen they are every 
where to the fore, but at the same time they cause a large 
amount of public expenditure in the matter of pohce. Pro- 
tectors of Chinese, and other officials who are required to keep 
order among them, to counteract the efforts of their secret So- 
cieties ', and 10 safeguard the freedom of women and children. 
There is as strange a medley of religions in the Straits 
Settlements as of races. Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Brah- 
minism are professed respectively by the Malays, the Chinese, 
and certain classes of the Indians. It is left to the Sakei and 
Semang tribes of the interior to have no religious creed — 
only the vague belief in good and bad spirits which is the 
substitute for religion among the most savage and uncivilized 
races. Of the Christian creeds Roman Catholicism has the 
largest number of adherents, especially among the residents 

' These societies have oceaaionally been the source of much trouble in 
colonies where there is a Chinese population. They were, in thcic origin, 
purely political, representing national disconlent against the Tartai go- 
vernment of China. The members of each society are bound together by 
a kind of freemasonry; and some of the socie lies possess a stronj^ organisa- 
tion and i:0QEideiab]e funds. 
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of Portuguese descent. In the Malay peninsula, as elsewhere, Ciiapteb 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries in past days stood in front ' 

of their Protestant rivals in power of and possibly in zeal 
for conversion ; and the religious work done by Xavier and 
his followers lasted, while the poUtical and administrative 
system of Portugal crumbled away. The Church of England 
is the only religious body which is subsidised by the Govern- 
ment, and a moderate sum is voted on the annual estimates 
for its support at each of the three Settlements of Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca. 

Education is being pushed on in the colony, a considerable Education. 
sum being voted year by year for the purpose. Of the purely 
Government schools the majority are vernacular schools for 
Malays, but there are also a certain number for all races in 
which English is taught. The higher class institutions are 
for the most part subsidised though not wholly maintained 
by the Slate. The most important of them is the Raffles 
Institution, called after the founder of Singapore ', 

In a colony composed of small detached settlements tliere Produas. 
are few or no features of geographical interest to be noticed ; 
and, as regards products, the Straits Settlements have become 
prosperous rather by importing, selling, and exporting what 
has been produced elsewhere, than through any agricultural 
or mineral treasures at home. Gambler, pepper and other 
spices, sago, tapioca, rice, sugar, gutta-percha, indigo, coco- 
nuts, fruits, and timber trees of various kinds, are raised 
within the limits of the colony; but the produce of Malayan 
soil, tin, canes, gutta-percha, coffee, gums, etc., which is 
shipped from the ports of Singapore and Penang, comes 
m^nly from the Native States of the peninsula. 

Situated as the Straits Settlements are in the very heart of Climate 
the tropics (for Singapore is between i and 2 degrees, and 5'"^ '''""" 

' A short succinct account al the present state of education in the 
colony is given in )hc ' Indian Magazine,' April 1888, b; the present 
Inspector of Schools, Mr. E. C. HiU. 
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< Penang between 5 and 6 degrees, to the North of the 
Equator), their climate is yet not as hot as that of many other 
tropical countries ; and it is only oppressive or injurious to 
European constitutions on account of the dampness of the 
atmosphere and the want of change in temperature throughout 
the year. The thermometer hardly varies from one day to 
another during the twelve months; and the sole changes are 
those caused by the monsoon winds, the South-West mon- 
soon prevailing from May to September, the Norlh-East from 
October to AprO. The latter months are also marked by 
occasional squalls of wind and rain called Sumatras because 
of the direction from which they come, but cyclones and 
other similar atmospheric disturbances are unknown within 
the limits of the colony. The rainfall varies very much in 
the different Settlements, and from year to year. At Singa- 
pore the record of the mean annual fall for the years 1870- 
1886 shows a range from over 120 to under 60 inches. 

The most prevalent and sometimes most fatal disease 
among the natives ^, both in the Colony and in the Native 
States, is the wasting sickness known as 'beri beri.' It has 
been traced to want of nitrogen in the food, and is found 
to disappear when resort is had to change of air and to a 
more generous diet than rice and salt fish. 

, The currency of the Straits Settlements, as of the other 
Eastern dependencies, is silver, and here, as well as in the 
Native Stales, Labuan, and North Borneo, the accounts 
are kept in dollars and cents. The revenue of the colony 
in 1875 amounted to i^ million of dollars; in 1885 it 
reached the sum of 3^ millions, and the figures for 1886" 
show a further increase of nearly a quarter of a million. 
There are no import or export duties, and every port in the 
colony is free. Atiout two-thirds of the revenue is derived 



' It is said to attack Chinese more Ihan Malays. 
' The figures for 1887, received while this book i: 
the press, show a litill furlher iuciease. 
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from licences, mainly opium monopolies, so that the Chinese Craptm 
can be credited wilh being the largest tax-payers. Of the ^^'_ 
other items the most important is Land Revenue, which is 
steadily growing. On the other hand, the insular position of 
Smgapore and Penang has hitherto precluded one item of 
expenditure, viz. the construction of railways, which has 
occasionally, for the time being, strained the resources of 
other colonies. Money is consequently plentiful for all kinds 
of public buildings, for the care of the sick, the education of 
the young, and otlier good and useful purposes. 

The financial success of the Straits Settlements has been 
great and striking. It proves what solid results in coloniza- 
tion may follow a wise choice of position, a liberal commercial 
pohcy, and a system of government which enforces order 
within certain limits, without perpetually overstepping those 
limits, exciting the suspicions of native races, and overburden- 
ing the resources of a trading community. 

THE NATHTB BTATE8 '. 

I. Pebak. 

Of the three Native States, which are closely connected Hisiory. 
with the colony of the Straits Settlements, and are con- 
trolled by British Residents subject to the authority of the 
Governor at Singapore, the largest and most important is 
Perak. The royal family of Perak claim descent from the 
family which ruled at Malacca at the time when it was taken 
by the Portuguese in 1511, and fled from thence to Johor. 
The Dutch, as has been seen, established factories on the 
Perak river and in the islands of Pangkor, but the state was 
little visited by Europeans till recent years. 

In 1824 its independence of Siam was secured by the 
East India Company, and it was left to itself till 1874, when 
a British Resident was appointed under the provisions of the 

J rapid Ihol the details 
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Section treaty of Pangkor. The outbreak which temporarily followed 
upon British intervention in a lawless country has already been 
alluded to, as also the fact that, as soon as peace and order 
were restored, the State, under the guidance of the present 
Resident, entered on a course of progress and prosperity. 

This prosperity has hitherto been singularly rapid and 
almost unchecked, the revenue in 1884 having been five 
times as great as in 1874, and the revenue in i885 showing 
a large increase on that of 1884 and 1885 '. 
Govern- The government is in the hands of a State Council, con- 

'AdLfni!- listing of the Sultan who is the head of the State, the 
traiioB. Resident, his principal Assistant, four Malay and two Chinese 
members. The administration is carried on by the Resident, 
acting under the instructions of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements ; and the Resident is assisted by a considerable 
staff of English officials ', and backed by a strong force of 
armed Sikh and Malay police. 
Ceograpliy. Perak is boimded on the North-West by Province Welles- 
ley and the Native State of Kedah, the Krian river fonning 
the boundary line between it and Kedah. On the North-East 
it marches with the Siamese dependency of Reman ', the exact 
boundary being a pouit at issue between the Governments of 
Siam and Perak. On the East, mountains divide it from the 
native states of Kelantan and Pahang. On the South the 
Bemam river separates it from the sister state of Selangor. 
On the West it is bounded by the Straits of Malacca, except 
where the territory of the Dindings intercepts the sea. 
Ana. The length of the state is about 120 miles, its breadth 90, and 

its coast-line 90. It has an area of slightly under 8000 
' The revenne of :885 showed a very small decrease on 1884. For the 
i887figQresseenDte top. 118. 
• The chief administrative officers in 18S6 were— 
The Assistant Resident stationed in Larut. 
The Superintendent of Lower Perak. 

The Collectors and Magistrates of— Port Weld, Krian, Kinta, 
Bitang Padang, Upper Perak, Selama. 

' Remaa is one of the divisions of the country known as Patnia. 
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square miles, being about the size of Wales and Monmouth- ' 

The central feature of the State is the valley of the Perak 
river, which for the greater part of its course runs roughly 
from North to South between two ranges of mountains. 
Outside the valleys of this river and its tributaries, however, 
are the important district of Larut, and the districts at the 
extreme North and the extreme South, watered by the Krian 
and Bernam rivers respectively. 

Of the two ranges of mountains the higher is that on the -1 
Eastern side of the Perak river. Some points in it rise, it is 
said, to Jooo or 8000 feet. This is part of the mountains 
which form the backbone of the Malay peninsula, as the 
Apennines form the backbone of Italy, and which separate 
the States of the Western from those of the Eastern coast. 
The length of the Perak river is said to be about ago miles. ^ 
It rises in the debateable territory between Perak and the 
Siamese stales: it flows mainly, as has been said, from 
North to South, but towards the latter end of its course it 
turns sharply to the West and flows direct into the Straits of 
Malacca. For purposes of ship navigation it is of no great 
use: its estuary, like that of most other Malay rivers, is 
shallow, and the upper part of its channel is impeded by 
■ rocks and rapids. It is navigable for about 40 miles from 
the sea for steamers of some size, and for smaller boats for a 
much longer distance. Of its tributaries the most important 
are the Plus, which flows into it some distance above Kwala 
Kangsa; the Kinta, which joins the main river near where 
the latter turns to the West, and which drains a valley parallel 
to that of the Perak; and the Batang Padang, which joins it 
sUghtly lower down at Durian Sabatang, The other rivers 
of the State include the Larut, the Krian, and the Bernam ; 
the two last respectively mark, as has been seen, the Northern 
and Southern boundaries of Perak. The Bernam empties itself 
into the sea only a few miles to the South of the mouth of the 
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Section Perak river: it has an estuary 2 miles wide, is said to have 
• a greater volume of water than any other river in the peninsula, 
and to be navigable for steamers for about 100 miles. 
Diiiricts. The mountains and rivers determine the main divisions of 
the State'. In the North-West of the State between the Western 
mountains and the sea is the Krian district Adjoining it to 
the East and North-East, and connected with it for adminis- 
trative purposes, is the district of Selama, taking in the more 
' mountainous country between the upper course of the Krian 

I and that of the Perak river. South-East of the Krian district 

' is the rich and important province of Larut, taking in the sea 

coast as far as the Dindings. The main valley of the state, as 
has been said, is drained by the Perak river, and it is divided 
into Upper and Lower Perak, Lower Perak including also 
Batang Padang, The Kinta district covers the valley watered 
by the river of that name. The Bernam district fills up the 
Southern end of Perak. It is the border district between Perak 
and Selangor, and includes the whole Northern side of the Ber- 
nam river, which forms the boundary between the two states. 
Krian. The Krian district adjoins Province Wellesley, and par- 

takes of the same agricultural character, possessing extensive 
sugar and rice plantations. In Selama, agriculture is sup- 
Larui. plemented by mining. Larut, with its tin mines, is the most 
developed district of the State. In 1886, it claimed nearly 
two- thirds of the tin exported from Perak. It contains 
Thaipeng, the largest town in Perak and the capital of the 
State. From Thaipeng 8 miles of metre gauge railway have 
been laid Westward to the sea, to Port Weld ; and in the 
opposite direction a road leads over the mountains to Kwala 
Upper and Kangsa, Kwala Kangsa is the head-quarters of the English 
^™'T Resident and the capital of Upper Perak, Teluk Anson being 
the port and principal station of Lower Perak, The country 
' The divisions given are geographical. For administrative purposes 
there are five districts — Latut, Kwala Kangsa, Lower Peiak, Kinta, Krian. 
Upper Perafc is subordinate lo Kwala Kangsa, Selama to Krian, Batang 
Padang to Lower Perak. The part of Perak on the Bemam river U 
iQclBd^ in Lower Ferak. 



towards the sources of ihe Perak river is believed to be ricli in Chapteb 
minerals, tin being found in most parts of the valley, and Lower ' 

Perak is a district of great agricultural promise. The Kinta AV«/a. 
district is exceedingly rich in tin, the out-put is steadily on the 
increase, and, when further developed, this may perhaps prove 
to be the most valuable part of the State. Near where the Kinta 
riverfalls into the Perak is Bandar Bharu, where the residency of 
Perak was originally placed. TheBemam district in the South, Semam. 
like the Krian district in the North, is well suited for agricul- 
ture, and the river flows for a considerable pari of its course 
through tracts of swampy country, requiring only population 
and capital to plant and develop it. In the ilpper country this 
district has also large resources of tin as yet but little worked. 

In the jungles of Perak, as elsewhere in the Malay Fraducis, 
peninsula, there is a profusion of rich tropical vegetation, g^"""' 
including gutta-percha and other valuable trees and plants, 
and among the exports of the State are found timber, bark, 
canes, and firewood. The fauna of this and the neighbouring 
States include, among other species, the rhinoceros, elephant, 
wild ox, Malay tapir, bear, and tiger, natives being killed by 
tigers occasionally even in the island of Singapore. There are 
also various kinds of monkeys, though the orang-outang is said 
not to be found in the peninsula, the term being used by the 
Malays to denote the ' wild men ' of the interior. The cattle 
of the natives find a place in the hst of exports from Perak; and 
the sea and river fisheries employ a good many of the popula- 
tion, as shown by the trade in salt fish, dried prawns, etc. 

The agricultural resources of Perak have hitherto hardly Agrkul- 
been opened up, but there is rich promise for the future. ""' 
Rice is grown in the double form of wet and dry padi, the 
cultivation of the latter being discouraged, as in Ceylon', 
because it leads to the destruction of the timber and exhaustion 
of the soil. The supply of home-grown rice, however, is still 
far under the demand, and large quantities are imported to 

' See what was said as to ' Cbcna' cultivatioD, in Ceylon, p. 78. 
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Section feed the Chinese and Indian labourers. Sugar is an estab- 
lished product, grown mainly by Chinese in the Krian 
district. Successful experiments in coffee and tea-planting 
have also been made, and very lately Perak coffee obtained 
the highest prices in tbe London markets. Indigo, tobacco, 
pepper, spices, and other tropica! products are also beginning 
to be grown. Perhaps more may be expected in the future 
from industries which thrive on the higher ground, such 
as tea, coffee, and cinchona, than from rice, sugar, and 
tobacco, the products of the low country. 

Miiurals. Among mineral resources tin stands far ahead, the amount 
exported in 1886 representing nearly three-fourths of the total 
esports of the State. Gold has been found in Upper Perak 
and in Batang Padang. Iron is found in various districts, 
but coal is unfortunately conspicuous by its absence. There 
are also rich stores of marble and granite. Perak possesses, 
in short, great natural resources, and, making allowance for 
the fluctuations which occur in all lands from time to time, 
every year may be reasonably expected to add to its prosperity 
as the amount of available capital and labour is increased and 
the means of communication are improved. 

Finances. The extraordinary rise of revenue since the administration of 
the State came imder British control has been already alluded 
to. In 1886' the amount collected was nearly 1,700,000 
dollars. Licences and Customs account for five-sixths of the 
total, the former including the opium and spirit monopolies 
and representing mainly the contribution to Government paid 
by the Chinese, the latter including an export duty on tin. 
An import duty is levied on opium, but otherwise the ports 
of Perak, like those of the Straits Settlements, are free. 

' Since the above was written, the figoiea for 1887 have been received. 
They show for the year— 

1. Revenne, over 1,800,000 dollars. 

2. Total value of exports, \3\ million dollit:^, being an increase on 
1886 of 3| million ; mainly dne to the high price and large export of tin. 

3. Increase of numbers by immigration, nearly 35,000 ; on the other 
hand, the registered deaths eiceeded the n^btered births by o' 
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Excluding the cost of civil and police establishments, the Chapter 
bulk of the expendiiure is absorbed by public works. All __' 
the appliances of civilised countries are fast being introduced 
into Perak. The little railway has been noticed. Telegraph 
lines now run m various directions through the State, passing 
out into Province Wellesley and so to Penang and the out- 
aide worlcf. Its postal system includes money orders and 
parcels post : and steamers ply constantly between its ports 
and those of the Straits Settlements. 

The climate of Perak is average for the tropics and the heat Climale. 
is not extreme ; but here, as in the other native Stales and in 
the Straits Settlements, there are no well-defined changes of 
season, the only variations being caused by the greater amount 
of rain which falls in some months than others'. The total 
annual rainfall is very heavy in Larut. In 1886 it amounted 
to 166 inches. In other districts the fall is very much less. 

In the case of a State with ill-defined boundaries and half- Pofmla- 
opened districts, the face of which is changing from year to '"*"* 
year, it is waste of time to attempt any accurate estimate of 
population. But writing in 1885 the Acling Resident gave the 
total for the previous year at 118,150; and, writing in 1887, 
the Resident estimated the increase in numbers in 1886 over 
1885 caused by immigration at 16,000, The elements of the 
population are much the same as in the Straits Settlements'. 

Excluding the aboriginal tribes of Sakei and Semang, 
the Tamil Coolies, and the small sprinkling of Europeans 
and Eurasians, the main bulk of the population consists 
of Malays and Chinese. As in the colony, these two races 
are almost equal in numbers, but the stronger Chinese breed 
bids fair to outnumber the Malays, if it has not already done 
so. Among the Malays the death-rate is high ', and, though 

' The wettest montliB are September to December. 

' The fignrcs given were — Malays, 60,000 ; Chinese, 55,000 ; Tamils 
and other Natives, 3noo ; Europeans and Eurasians, 150. 

' The Malays, however, are said to have largely increased in numbers 
dmiag the prescut ccnloiy both in the Native States and in the Straits 
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in 1884 and 1885 the rate of Chinese immigration showed a 
falling off, there is now a large settled population in the 
state of Chinese origin and the tide of immigrants from 
China is again advancing. The Chinese do ihe main work of 
the state; they are at present most numerous in Larut, where 
they have proved lo be very successful tin miners; and if 
ihey require more governing than the indolent Malays, the 
future progress and development of Perak will be in very 
large measure due to their industry and enterprise. 

z. Selangob. 

Most of what has been said of Perak applies to its sister 

state and Southern neighbour Selangor. 

Hiitory. Little is known of the early history of this part of the 

peninsula, and Selangor as at present constituted is a new 

state. Its Malay inhabitants, excluding the immigrants ' of 

late years, are supposed lo be colonists from the Celebes, who 

arrived towards the beginning of the iSth century; but till 

lately, when the English intervened, the country was in great 

measure unoccupied and given up to piracy and intestine 

warfare. Traces of European intrusion in past time are 

found in the old Dutch fort at the mouth of the Selangor 

river; and more recently white men are known to have 

penetrated into the interior, and to have attempted to 

work the rich deposits of tin. 

Govern- In 1874 a British Resident was placed in this state as 

ment. j„ Pgrak, and the Sultan now governs through this officer 

and a mixed council of the same type as that which has been 

described in the case of Perak. 

Area mid Selangor has an area estimated at some 3000 square 

Geography. .^^^^^ in other words it is about one-sixth larger than 

Devonshire, On the North the Bemam river divides it from 

o-thirds are said to be natives 
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Perak ; on the East the main mountain chain or the penin- Chapter 
sula separates it from Pahang ; on the South it is bounded by ' 

Sungei Ujong ; and on the West by the Straits of Malacca. 

Selangor is for the most part a plain lying bet\veen the 
mountain range referred to above and the sea. In the North 
the mountains are some go miles distant from the coast, in 
the South they approach within 30 miles and throw out 
some high spurs into the level country. The rivers flow due 
West, the principal streams, taken from North to South, being 
the Bemam, the Selangor, the Klang, and the Langat. The 
country is divided into six districts', each in charge of a Col- DUtrkts. 
lector and Magistrate. In the North, inland, is the district of 
Uhi Selangor, including Ulu Bernam, as yet less opened up 
than any other part of the state. Next to it comes the 
district of Kwala Selangor, along the Selangor river and the 
coast as far as the Bemam river. The central district is that 
of Kwala Lumpor ', the town of that name being the capital 
of the state and the head-quarters of the English Resident. 
It has now exceUent communication with [he sea, a railway ' 
about zo miles long being open from it to a point on the 
Klang River about 2 miles above the central station of the 
Klang district, whence it is proposed to throw a bridge 
across the river and take the railway into Klang town. Klang 
is peculiarly fortunate in possessing a good navigable river 
without a bar. Steamers from Singapore, Malacca, and 
Penang call almost daily at the port, which is situated about 
10 miles from the mouth of the river; and the construction 
of B railway between the port and the inland town of Kwala 



' Or more concctly in' 
beiag each subdivided in' 
'Kwala' and 'UIq.' 

' Writing in October 
■ IE is &st becoming the i 
the Colony or llie Slatea, 
and most disrepalable loc 

' The railway was opened 
levetrae to the government. 



i6 Govetnof Weld says of Kwala Lumpor, 
lesl and prettiest Chinese and Malay town in 
within my remembrance it was the dirtiest 

I September 1886, and is a ricb st 
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Section Lumpor places the latter in a position of great importance, 
/ not only as the centre of its own rich mining district, but 
also as being, on the Eastern side, within easy reach of the 
wealthy and extensive territory of Pahang. 

To the South of the Klang River are the other two 
districts of the state, viz. Kwala Langat, a coast district, the 
home of the Sultan of Selangor, and Ulu Langal inland, on 
the frontier of Sungei Ujong. 

Product!, Kwala Lumpor is the chief tin-mining district, containing 
very rich supplies of this metal, but tin is found and worked 
also in Ulu Bemam and Ulu Selangor in the North, and in 
Ulu Langat in the South. Of the total exports ' of the state 
in 1887, tin accounted for about nine-tenths of the whole in 
value ; and about seven-eighths of this amount was exported 
from Kwala Lumpor by the port of Klang. There is a small 
export trade in fish, from the district of Kwala Selangor. 
Agriculture is still in its infancy in the state, but the cultivation 
of rice is CKtending in the swampy Southern districts, and 
Liberian coffee, pepper, gambier, tobacco, and other tropica! 
products are gradually being taken in hand by both Eiu'opean 
and native planters. 

Finances. The revenue of the state has been derived almost entirely 
from licences and from customs duties : the latter are levied 
only in the form of an import duty on opium and an export 
duty on tin. The revenue from the sale of lands, though not 
large, has shown an extraordinary increase of late years. In 
1886 the total revenue from all sources was neariy 700,000 
dollars. The total receipts for 1887 reached over 1,150,000 
dollars, being five times the amount realised in 1877, 

Climate. The climate of Selangor is very similar to that of Perak, the 

range of temperature being slightly wider and the rainfall * 
less than in Larut. In both these slates, as well as in Sungei 

' The total value of the exports in 1887 was nearly 6 million dollars, 
being aji increase on i386 of over j million. 
' Except in Ulu Selangor, where the rainfall is very high. 
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Ujong, the building of hospitals, the presence of European Chapter 
medical men, and the progress of sanitation are producing ,,' 
beneficial effects upon the scanty population of countries 
which, though tropical, are by nature not unhealthy. 

A census of Selangor was taken at the end of 1884 and Popula- 
showed a total population of 46.568. Of this number over """' 
28,000 were Chinese, over 17,000 were Malays, the propor- 
tion of Chinese being greater than in Perak. The few re- 
maning inhabitants were Europeans, Indian Coolies, and 
Sakei aborigines, the latter numbering 759. The population is 
now estimated at nearly 1 00,000, three-fourths being Chinese. 

Roads and public buildings, postal and telegraphic' com- 
munication, are all making steady and rapid progress in 
Selangor. Justice is administered, crime is punished, schools 
are springing up, and everything is well calculated to attract 
capital and population, which alone are wanted to develop the 
natural resources of an orderly and well-administered slate. 

3. Sij'NGEI UjOKG. 

Sunjei Ujong is the smallest and Southernmost of the History. 
three Protected Stales. It was originally a member of the 
confederacy of nine little states, known as the Negri 
Serabilan, the other members of which have gradually and 
voluntarily become amenable to the influence of the Colonial 
Government, and are entrusting ihe collection and adminis- 
tration of iheir revenues to English hands. The Residential 
system was introduced into Sungei Ujong in the same year 
as into Perak and Selangor, viz. 1874. At the end of 1875 
the country suffered from disturbances similar to and coincident 
with those which broke out in Perak. Since that date it has 
progressed, though more slowly than the other two Protected 
States, and is now, under the administration of a Resident and 
a mixed State Council, well on the way to prosperity. 

It lies between Selangor and Malacca, has a seaboard o{ Area 

' It has telegraphic 
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Sbction 36 nules, and an estimated area of some 660 square miles, 
__" i. e. it is one-eighth smaller than Oxfordshire ; and it consists, 
like Selangor, mainly of level swampy land between the 
mountains and the sea. It includes the Lukut district which 
formerly belonged to Selangor. Its chief stream is the 
Linggi, near the mouth of which is the Uttle port of Pengkalan 
Kompas. The mouth of the Linggi, however, is silting up, 
and a new port has been determined upon on the open sea, from 
which a railway of some zi miles long is being made to Serem- 
ban, the capital of the state and the centre of a tin-mining dis- 
trict. A road connects the pre.sent port with Seremban, and 
other roads have been constructed, or are in course of construc- 
tion, connecting the state with Malacca, Selangor, and the 
neighbouring states on the East and South. The result of road- 
■ making in the Native States is that there is now practically road 
communication along the Western side of the Peninsula from 
the North of Province WeDesley to the South of Malacca. 
Products. As in the other states, tin-mining is the chief industry, but 
land is gradually being taken up and planted, more especially 
with coffee and pepper ; and the revenue and exports' repro- 
duce on a smaller scale the features which have been already 
noticed in conection with Perak and Selangor. 
Pepula- The population has been estimated at about 14,000, some 

/WW. rOjOOO of whom are Chinese, principally tin-miners, and the 

rest are mainly Malays, engaged to a great extent in growing 
rice. The latest reports, however, show a large increase of 
immigrants, aa the state is opened up and Chinese flock in 
to work the mines of the country. 



General Risuiu:^. 

The Straits Settlements hold in the British Empire a 

position haif-way between those Colonies which are directly 

' I. Revenue for 1887, over 140,000 dollara, being an increase of more 
than '6 per cent, on the revenue for 1886. 

1. Total value of exports in 18S7, ovei one millian dollars, being an 
iocrease on 18S6 of 34 per cent. 
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valuable on account of their territory and resources, and those Chapter 
which are valuable more indirectly as stepping-stones from 
one part of the world to another, as military stations, as ports 
of call, or as emporia of trade. Considered from the inside, 
Singapore and Penang have but small area and resources, 
and the wealth of Malacca is slight ; but the Native States, 
which have been described above, are so completely under 
British influence, and the outlet of their trade is so entirely 
through the ports of Singapore and Penang, that it is im- 
possible to leave them out of sight in taking a general view 
of the Colony, As the Straits Settlements were originally an 
appendage of India, so the combination of a Crown Colony 
with native principalities, nominally independent but really 
under the protection and control of the English Government, 
reproduces on a small scale the system which is carried out 
in India ; and this combination places the Straits Settlements, 
as compared with most of the other Colonies, on a somewhat 
spedal fooling. 

Considered from the outside, as points of call and as emporia 
of trade, Singapore, and in a lesser degree Penang, stand 
very high among the porta of the world, Singapore is about Distamt!. 
1600 miles from Colombo, over i6oo miles from Calcutta, 
over 1400 from Hong Kong, about 700 from Labuan, 
about 500 from Batavia, and about 1000 from Port -Darwin 
in the North of Australia. The Straits Settlements have 
steam and telegraphic communication with all parts of the 
world. Trade routes converge upon the Colony from North, 
South, East and West ; from India and Burmah ; from 
Australia, North and West; from the Netherlands Indies; 
from Siam, Cochin China, Tonquin and China ; and from 
Ceylon and Europe. Placed in the very centre of traffic, 
with free ports, which have from the first invited all sorts 
and conditions of men and merchandise, the dependency has 
steadily grown from year to year; and the combination of 
internal progress in the peninsula with constantly increasing 
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Section outside trade has given to it a degree of prosperity which 
is almost unique in the history of colonisation. 

Nor is it only as a rich trading centre that this colony is 
■ interesting. Only here and in Borneo are the Engliah people 

brought directly into contact with the Malayan race, and are 
proving themselves singularly successful in ruling it. Here too, 
as in few other British Colonies, ihe Chinese element is con- 
stantly growing stronger ; and the process may be watched 
by which this strange people, not asking to govern, hut 
profiting by the good government of others, are gradually 
taking up the country and outnumbering the children of the 
soil. And here, lastly, is the chief point of contact tietween 
the Engl h d Du h C I n 1 Empires : the Straits SetUe- 
ments lie ! ng d f um nd Singapore is the nearest 

British p h I 1 d f J and Batavia the capital of 

the Neth 1 nd I d 



In addition to official publications, including the excellent 
handbook on the Straits Settlements and Native States printed 
for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, may be mentioned — 
Wallace's Malay ArcMptlago. 

Out Tropicai Passessioiti in Malayan India (Cameron). London, 1865. 
Perai and tie Ma/ayi {MiJiAlu). L,ondon, 1878. 
Report to the Secretary ef State for India in Couniii o« the Records of 

the India Offiic (Danvbes, Vol. I, Part I). 
The Eastern Geography, a Geography cf the Malay Peninsula and 

lummnding cotinlries. Part I tSKlNNER). Singapore, 1884. 
The Journals of the Straits branek of the Royal Asiatic Society. 



If the Straits Settlements are a typically prosperous colony, 
Labuan is very distinctly the reverse. 
J, It is a triangular island, with an area, including islets, of 
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30 square miles; i.e. it is somewhat larger than Gaemsey, Chapter 
and is less than one-fourth of the size of the Isle of '"' 
Wight. ~^^ 

It lies off the mouth of the Brunei Bay, about 6 miles from 
the nearest point of Borneo and 30 miles from the town of 
Brunei. 

The island has no rising ground higher than 300 feed 
such hiils as there are being mainly towards the North and 
West. It has only two streams of any size, and most of the 
island is covered with wood and jungle. On the Southern 
coast— the base of the triangle — is Victoria harbour, nearly 
z roiies long and over a mile wide at its mouth. It is a fine 
and well-proiecled harbour, and constitutes the chief feature 
of the island. The litde town of Victoria, with the usual 
government offices, stands upon its Eastern shore. At the 
extreme North — the apes of the triangle — is Coal-point, con- 
nected by about 8| miles of road with Victoria. 

Coalpoint is the scene of coal mines, which were some Froducis. 
years ^o worked to a considerable extent. In 1876 there 
Vfas an output of nearly 6000 ions of coal, and there appeared 
to be a prospect of some commercial prosperity for tlie little 
Colony from this source ; but since 1882 the working has been 
suspended. At the same time the growth of Sarawak and the 
organization of the British North Borneo Company have 
tended to divert trade from the island. The only other industry 
worthy the name, which has been carried on in Labuan, is the 
manufacture of sago. There are, or were, three sago factories, 
in which the raw sago, imported from the coast of Borneo, 
is prepared for the Singapore market The rice which is 
grown is not enough to feed the resident population, and 
what is required is mainly imported from the port of Singa- 
pore. Nor are any other agricultural products raised to any 
appreciable extent. 

The revenue, which in 1876 was over £9000, in 1886 Fintnicts. 
■ was under £4000, and the imports and exports have largely 
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Section decreased in amount. Licences, including the opium farm, 
^ ' are the largest item of revenue '. 

Climate '^'^^ climate of the island is far from extreme, but the 

want of sufficient change of season and the heavy rainfall 
make it very depressing both to natives and to Europeans, 
who are constantly subject to fever. 

Fopula- According to the census of 1881, the population of Labuan 

""■ amounted to nearly 6000. Over 4700 were Malays, and 

about 1000 were Chinese. There are only two or three 
English officials now on the island who carry on the forms of 
Crown Colony government, the Acting Governor being also 
the Consul- General for Borneo. 

Distances. Labuan is 300 miles distant from Sandakan the chief 
station of the British North Borneo Company, and about 350 
from Kuching the capital of the state of Sarawak. Its distance 
from Singapore is about 700 miles, from Hong Kong laoo, 
and from Manila, the capital of the Spanish dependency of 
the Philippines, 800. It has steam communication about 
once a week with Singapore. 

Genera! Its position in relation to Borneo is parallel to that of 

""" ■ Hong Kong in relation to China, and it lies off the opening 
of the Brunei Bay just as Hong Kong lies off the mouth of 
the Canton River. Had Borneo been as China, richly cul- 
tivated, teeming with population, and therefore inviting to 
European traders, Labuan might now be enjoying as great 
a measure of prosperity as Hong Kong, and its harbour and 
coal mines would have given !t importance as a naval station. 
But its vicinity to the decaying native kingdom of Brunei 
proved no great attraction to English merchants, and the new 
development of European enterprise in the North and West 
of Borneo seems to bid fair to reduce the little island to its 
original insignificance. 



NORTH BORNEO. 
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ToB territory in Borneo held by the British North Borneo Chapter 
Company includes the whole of the Northern end of the ''^' 
island, with the islands lying within three leaeiies of the coast. , 

■" '' ° Area and 

One of these islands is Balambangan, where, as already Geography. 
stated ', a British station was for a while established in the 
last and at the beginning of the present century. The 
Company's territory is bounded by the sea on all sides 
but the South. On the South side it is coterminous with 
Dutch Borneo, on the South- West with the rapidly diminished 
Sultanate of Brunei, which divides it from Sarawak. Its 
borders have on the Western side been lately extended, so as 
to take in the district of the Padas river; and its boundaries 
are now the Sa' petang river on the West, the Sibuko river 
on the East coast. The area of the territory is estimated nt 
31,000 square miles', it is therefore slightly larger than 
Scotland, slightly smaller than Ireland. 

The long coast line (estimated at from 700 to 1000 miles) 
is broken and indented, suitable for trading purposes ', The 
principal settlements at present are, on the West coast at 
Mempakol in the Padas district on the Brunei Bay, and 00 
Gaya island in the bay of that name ; on the North coast 
on Banguey island, and at Kudat on Marudu Bay ; on the 
East coast at Sandakan on Sandakan Bay, and at Silam on 
Darvel Bay. Sandakan is the seat of government and the 
principal trading station of the company. Sandakan Bay is 
nearly landlocked, and forms a magnificient harbour of some 

■ See p. 104. 

' Tbe report of the Acting British Consular Agent at Sandakan, May 
ai, 1886, printed for Parliament with other Consular Reports, gives the 
■lea at 31,100 square miles, the coast line at 987, In the soles to the 

Kper read tiefore tbe Royal Geographical Society on Dec. u, 18B7, by 
r. Daly, Assistant Resident, tbe coast line is given at 70a miles. 
• The territory has, np to the beginning of the present year (i88S\ 
been divided into four provinces, the East coast Rcfideacy, Alcock 
province in the North, Keppel province in the North- West, and Dent 
pioriQce in the South>\Veit. 
VOL. I. 
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Section IS miles long by 5 broad. Its drawback is that it lies on 
^^- the side of the island which looks away from China and the 
" main trade routes between Europe and the East. On the 
other hand, it is well placed with a view to the future develop- 
ment of trade between China and Australia, It is about 1 000 
railes from Singapore, 1200 from Hong Kong, 600 from 
Manila, and 1600 from Port Darwin in the Northern territory 
of Australia. Gaya Bay on the opposite coast is also a very 
fine natural harbour, deeper than that of Sandakan, and is 
said to contain some ro square miles of good anchorage. 

Away from the coast the country is mountainous, the 
Wghest point hitherto known being Kinabalu, between 13,000 
and 14,000 feet high. The interior is as yet for the most part 
unopened and covered with jungle. Rivers are numerous, 
and finer on the Eastern than on the Western side. The 
largest, according to present knowledge, is the Kinabalangan, 
which Bows into the sea on the Eastern side of Sandakan 
Bay. As in the case of most rivers which form a delta, its 
mouth is shallow, but beyond the bars its winding course is 
navigable for a long distance inland. 

Climaii. The climate of North Borneo is said to be moderate for 
the tropics, and typhoons are unknown. The year is 
divided by the monsoons, the North-East monsoon pre- 
vailing from November to April, the South-West from May 
to October. The average rainfall in the year is about 



The exports of the country, which are sent to China 
through Hong Kong, to Europe through Singapore, and 
which are beginning to be shipped to Australia also, have 
hitherto consisted mainly of sago and of the produce of 
jungle or sea, such as rattans, gutta-percha, edible bhds' 
nests, timber, beeswax, camphor, b^che de mer, tortoise 
shells, etc. But most tropical or sub-tropical products are 
now being tried, and tobacco especially promises well. 
Tobacco planting is carried on, mainly by Dutch and 
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Germans, on the North coast on the island of Banguey and Chapter 
on Marudu Bay, and on the East coast on Darvel Bay, ^^^- 
Some zoci,ooo acres are stated to have been taken up for 
this industry. Gold, coal, and iron have all been found in 
the country, but have not yet been worked on any scale, and 
some years must pass before the resources of the territory 
can be fully gauged. 

Taking the years i88a to 1886', the revenue, including Finances. 
land sales, has risen from 36,000 to 140,000 dollars, i.e. it 
has nearly quadrupled itself Among the sources of revenue 
are licences, which are mostly farmed, import duties, royalties 
or export duties mainly on jungle produce and birds' nests, 
profit on notes and coins, land sales, and a poll tax on adult 
males, levied on natives of the interior and collected through 
the nadve chiefs. In spite of the progress made, however, 
the expenditure, as might be expected, during these first 
years largely exceeded the revenue ; and in addition to the 
ordinary expenses of each year a considerable sum has been 
laid out by the Company in importing Chinese labourers. 

The number of inhabitants in the territory is estimated Papula- 
at from 150,000 to 200,000. They are mainly Dyaks^, a ""'' 
branch of the Malayan race ; while among the immigrants 
here, as in Sarawak and Dutch Borneo, the Chinese are a 
most important element. 

The Company administers its territories through a Court of Adminis- 
Directors in London, and a Governor, Colonial Secretary, ""' 
Residents, and other ofiicers in Borneo. Its laws are adapted 
from the Indian and Colonial codes. It has its own copper 
coinage, note issue, and stamps, and it is, unlike the old 
East India Company, a governing rather than a trading 
association. 



' The 1887 fignrea sliowan improvemen on those for 1S86 ; a ] 

• This seems to lie correct as a gereral statement, but for the v 
elements of the native population see the handbook referred to ovi 
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British North Borneo, a.s it is commonly called, has a 
historical interest in that it is a modern illustration of the 
process, by which in times past private companies built up 
an English empire ; and the existence of the state bears wit- 
ness to the modern deviation from the policy which at the 
beginning of the century tended to leave the Malay islands 
outside the sphere of British influence. 

Its geographical interest consists in its situation mid-way 
between China and the Northern districts of Australia, and 
in the fact that it forms a connecting link between the 
British possessions in the Eastern and those in the Southern 
aeas. 



Publications 



3 North Borneo. 



Periodical Reports are furnished by tiiE British Consular Agent at San- 
dakan, and are printed among the Foreign Office Consular Reports. 

A Handbeok of British North Borneo, with vcrj fiill particnlars, was 
compiled for the Colonial and Indian Eshibition, with an Introductioo 
by Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., Chairman of the Eritish North 
Borneo Company. 




HONQ EONO. 



Hong Kong ' and the neighbouring Portuguese settlement Chaiteri 
at Macao are the only parts of China proper which have ^^' 
ever been definitely ceded lo European powers ; and it „. 
was not until 1887 that the Portuguese occupation of Macao 
was formally confirmed by the Chinese government. 

China or Cathay was visited overland in the Middle Ages Early J 
by Marco Polo and other travellers from the West of^^^^ ] 
Europe; but it was not till 1508-9' that European ships wiVA 
first reached its shores. They were Portuguese vessels, and "^' 
in the Chinese, as in other Eastern seas, the Portuguese were p,^^^ 
the first and for many years the only European traders. J 

They did not, however, establish themselves at Macao till I 

1557. find the seitlement was not definitely recognised by I 

the government of Portugal till 1585. \ 

Besides Macao, the island of Formosa, lying off the coast 
of China, was also included in the long list of Portuguese 
dependencies; but no factory or settlement was formed in it, 
and Macao was the only permanent foothold of Portugal in 
China. 

From 1543, the date of the taking of the Philippines, the The 
Spaniards carried on a trade between Manila and the -V^"''""^. 
Chinese coasts, and in 1626 and 1629 two Spanish forts 
were planted in the island of Formosa (Spain and Portugal 
being at this time under one Crown), 

' Hong Kong in its Cbinese form means ' fragrant streams.' 

' This is the date given in Birdwood'a report on the India Office 

Records; Igl6 is the date given in the 'Treaty Forts of China and 

Japan.' 
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In 1624 the Dutch forced the Chinese to give them 
Uberty to trade with China, and to settle at Taiwan off the 
, coast of Formosa. In 1642 they drove the Spaniards out of 
that island; but in i66z they were themselves driven out by 
the Chinese pirate K-Oxinga, and thenceforward they held no 
possession in the Chinese seas. 

In 1634 an attempt was made by the association of 
English merchants, known as Courten's Association, to place 
a factory at Canton. The attempt came lo nothing, and the 
first English factory in China appears to have been one 
established for a few years at Amoy by the East India 
Company about 1670. From about 1684, however, down 
to the beginning of the present reign, Canton was the port 
at which the trade between Great Britain and China was 
carried on. The trade was on both sides strictly limited 
and confined. On the British side it was monopolised by 
the East India Company. On the Chinese side it was placed 
exclusively in the hands of certain Canton merchants S called 
Hong merchants. 

Down to 1834 there is little to note about the dealings 
between the two coimtries. The trade was carried on with 
constant and not unnatural friction between Europeans and 
Chinese, which was not allayed by the abortive embassies of 
Lord Macartney in 1792 and Lord Amherst in 1816. In 
1834, the monopoly of the East India Company having 
expired, the British Government, at the request of the 
Chinese authorities, appointed a superintendent of British 
trade at Canton ; and Lord Napier was accordingly sent out 
in that capacity. The relations between English and Chinese, 
however, became more and more strained, the importation of 
opium being one of the grounds of dispute, and open hostili- 
ties broke out in 1839. In January, 1841, the island of Hong 

Exclnsive privileges were given to these merchants liy tbe Chinese 
Govemmect abont 175.1;, or rather earlier. Sec Col. Yule's Glossary 
under 'Hong.' The word hss nothing to do with the name Hong 




Kong. 



it, it was con- Ctaien of 
f Nankin in August, ^™S 
of Canton, Amoy, 
opened to British 

in 1841. In 1842 
" ee port it has since 
Crown Colony. 
Great Britain and 
e by the Chinese of 
ailing under British colours. 
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Kong was ceded to the English by the special Chinese Chapter 
Commissioner Keshen, and, though the cession was at the _iyi_ 
time repudiated by the Chinese G( 
firmed and made absolute by h 
1842. By the same tr y h 
Foochow, Ningpo, and Sh ghai 

Possession of Hong K w 
it was proclaimed a free p d 

remained. In 1843 it wa ns 

In i8g6 war again brok b 

China, in consequence f h 
a trading vessel, the ' Arrow,' 

Lord Elgin was sent out to China as Minister Extraordinary, 
and after a series of warlike operations, including the taking 
of Canton, the treaty of Tientsin was signed in June, 1858. 
This however was not the end. In i860 the British Ambas- 
sador was obstructed, when on his way to Pekin to obtain a 
ratilication of the treaty, and it was not until a joint English 
and French expedition had forced the passage of the river 
Peiho, taken the Taku forts, and marched on Pekin, that the 
Convention of Pekin was signed in October i860, ratifying 
the Tientsin treaty. The treaty and the Convention formed the 
basis of the present relations between Great Britain and China, 
additional ports in China were opened to British trade, 
provision was made for the permanent residence at Pekin of 
a British representative, and, by ihe Convention of Pekin, the 
promontory of Kowloon, opposite the island of Hong Kong 
on the Northern side of the harbour, was definitely ceded 
to Her Majesty's Government, having been already leased 
to them by the authorities at Canton. Since the date of 
these treaties, though difficotties have constantly arisen, 
mainly with regard to opium smuggling and the extrad: 
of criminals, there has been no further recourse 
the history of the English in China has been a history of ever- 
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I Section growing trade at the Treaty Ports, and of constant develop- 
I ment of the colony of Hong Kong, 

[ " Hong Kong is a Crown Colony of the ordinary type, the 

meZTiid '°^^' administration being in the hands of a Governor, an 
^dminis- Executive Council, and a Legislative Council. The Executive 
*™' Council consists of six officials in addition to the Governor. 
The same officers and the Chief Justice of the Colony con- 
stitute the official element in the Legislative Council, while 
II the unofficial element consists of five nominated members. 

I Of these, two are representatives of the Justices of the 

f Peace and the Chamber of Commerce respectively, and one 

is usually a Chinese. 
Law and The law in force at Hong Kong is the statute law of 
■'^ ' England, supplemented by local ordinances ; and justice 
is administered by a Supreme Court of Justice, consisting 
of a Chief Justice and a Puisne Judge, and by police 
magistrates. 

The nearness of the island of Hong Kong to the main- 
land, and the fact that the colony comprises a promontory 
of the mainland, has from the first placed special difficulties 
in the way of the colonial government with regard to the 
maintenance of law and order. The colony has at once been 
a receptacle for the criminal classes of the Canton proiince, 
who are attracted by the mildness of the English law as com- 
pared with the barbarous system of punishments in force in 
China, and also the main outlet for emigrants from China to 
other lands. Consequently, from time to time, special ordin- 
ances have been passed to check the influx of criminals by 
deporting them to their own country, to counteract the undue 
influence of the Chinese Secret Societies, and to prevent 
coolie emigration from reproducing under another name 
and in a modified form the evils of the slave trade. 
Ana aud The Island of Hong Kong is one of a scattered group of 
Gcostapky. islands, known as the Ladrones, lying at the mouth of the 
Canton river. It is situated on the Eastern side of the 
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estuaryj and is, at its nearest point, not more than half-a- chapter ' 
mile distant from the mainland, the narrow strait being ^^■ 
known as the Lyeemoon Pass. 

The area of the colony is given at 30^ square miles. Its 
size is therefore much the same as that of Labuan. The 
island contains 27 square miles, the promontory of Kowloon . 

2§, and the two little islets, Stonecutter's Island and Aplichao ' 

Island, \ and J of a square mile respectively. 

The island is very irregular in shape. It is a rough and 
broken ellipse with two long promontories running out to 
the South and South-East. It consists mainly of mountainous 
ridges running from East to West, the highest of which is 
the Victoria Peak, which rises to nearly 1800 feet and is the 
favourite place of residence in the hot season for the Euro- 
pean members of the community. The coast line is very 
deeply indented, especially on the Southern — the ocean side. 
Along the Northern shore the city of Victoria stretches for 
some 4 miles, and between the town and the mainland is 
one of the finest and most picturesque harbours in the world, 1 

with a water area of about 10 miles. As the promontory of 
Kowloon hes directly opposite, both sides of the harbour are 
in British hands. 

The population of the colony is mainly concentrated in Pop„ia- 
Victoria, but there are also various villages scattered here ''""■ 
and there, such as Shau-Ki-Wan and Aberdeen on the 
island, Yau-ma-ti in British Kowloon. 

In 1881, when the last census was taken, the population 
of the colony, including soldiers and sailors, amounted to 
160,402. The Chinese numbered over 150,000 — more than 
100,000 Uving in the city and district of Victoria, and many 
on board the boats in the harbour. The whites numbered 1 

about 8000 ; only about 3000, however, were permanent 
residents, and of ihem the Portuguese were numerically the 
strongest element. The total population of the colony is now 
estimated at some 190,000. 
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When the English Government took possession of Hong 
Kong, the island was inhabited by some 7500 Chinese 
squatters and fishermen. The enormous growth of the 
Chinese population since that date may therefore be taken 
as a proof of the confidence felt in British administration by 
one of the most conservative and suspicious of Eastern races. 
t. On its first occupation Hong Kong was a very un- 
healthy place of residence for Europeans, fever being rife 
among them. It has, however, of later years redeemed its 
character and is now not unhealthj'. The average death- 
rate is between ag and 26 per 1000 as against 19-20 for 
England and Wales. The excavation and moving of the 
soil, which accompanied the first establishment of the colony, 
is supposed to have given rise to fever; and here as else- 
where, in early days, though the element of over-crowding 
was absent, less attention was paid than at present to matters 
of drainage and sanitation. A new-water supply is now 
being provided at great cost, water being brought to 
Victoria from Tytam on the South of the island; tree- 
planting is being vigorously carried on ; and much money 
is being expended in improving the drainage of the town 
and removing the sanitary defects of the Chinese dwelling- 
houses. 

Hong Kong lies just within the tropics. It is farther 
removed from the equator than the other Eastern colonies, 
and therefore enjoys more clearly defined changes of season. 
At the same time, as has been shown, the island contains 
considerable changes of elevation within a very small area ; 
and further, the Europeans stationed there can, in a com- 
paratively short time and at a coir. par atively slight expense, 
pay flying visits to the more temperate regions of North 
China and Japan ', But, noHvilhstanding these advantages, 

' The fall pa}' vacatioo leave wbich may be allawwl to oSeiaU ii 
Crown colonies is usually three mootha in two years. 
it is four nioDths. 
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the climate of Hong; Kong during part of the year tells on Chapter 
European constitutions. The summer months, from March ■ 

to September inclusive, are months of great heat and rain : 
the South-West monsoon prevails during this lime, and the 
city of Victoria, lying on the North of the island at the foot of 
a high range of hills, loses the benefit of the wind. From 
October to February the North-East monsoon prevails, little 
rain falls, and the air is comparatively cool and bracing. The 
temperature at Victoria varies from about 40° to 90°, the 
coolest month being January, the hottest August. The 
average annual rainfall is about 80 inches, mainly contributed 
by the summer months. From time to time Hong Kong is 
visited by typhoons, usually about the date of the autumn 
equinox, which work havoc among the shipping in the harbour 
and occasionally among the buildings on the land. 

In 1886 the colonial revenue from all sources amounted Finanets. 
to about 1,400(000 dollars ', being about half as large again 
as the revenue of 1876, and nearly thirty times as large as 
the revenue of 1844 (the first year for which a Colonial 
Blue Book was issued), if the indemnity money paid in that 
year by the Chinese be excluded from the calculation. 

The main sources of revenue are Crown lands, licences, 
stamps, rates, and light dues. Licences, including opium, 
produce a large sum, but are not so important a factor 
in the revenue as they are in the Straits Settlements. 

Excluding the civil establishments and the costly police 
force, the main items of expenditu P hi* W k on 

which ai the present time a larg m b g lad out 
Water-works, sanitary improveme 1 m f the 

shore, defence- works, new school 1 h p I ha II 

engaged the attention of the Gov mm n and h n - 
aitated borrowing a large sum of m n j 

The annual vote for Education is also considerable, and Educaihn, 
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Section the Government Central School, now known as the Victoria 
College, which will shortly be housed in new premises, is an 
*' institution of which the community of Hong Kong, Euro- 
peans and Chinese alike, are justly proud. 
Trade. The trade of the colony has grown in much the same 

ratio as the revenue, the tonnage of the ships entering the 
port in 1886 being more than half as large again as it was 
in 1876. It was temporarily checked by the hostilities 
between France and China, but is now as thriving as 
ever, 

A British commercial station off the coast of China was 
in the nature of things likely to attain a considerable degree 
of importance ; but there have been several distinct factors 
in the progress of Hong Kong. Among them are the 
gradual habituation of the Chinese to British administration 
and British dealings, and in consequence the growing 
readiness of Chinese traders to settle in the colony; the 
emigration of Chinese through the port of Hong Kong to 
America and Australia in past years and now to the Malay 
Peninsula ; the opening of the Suez Canal, which gave a 
fresh impulse to the trade with the far East; and the 
opening of the Central Pacific Railway, which practically 
gave a new direct route from Eurojje to China through San 
Francisco, and which is now supplemented by the railway 
across the Canadian Dominion to British Columbia. 
■iral In the British empire Hong Kong holds the position not 

"'"^^ of a colony or settlement with resources of its own, but of a 
station half-military, half- commercial, which derives its im- 
portance entirely from the vast outside trade passing through 
its port. But though it is in one sense merely a British 
station in a foreign land, it must not be forgotten that the 
population has come to the island in consequence of the 
island being in British hands. It is a spot which has been 
colonised under the auspices of the British Government, 
though the colonists are not Englishmen but Chinese. 
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In the Straits Settletnents there is a large and growing Chaptei 
Chinese coinnniiiity, in Labuan and North Borneo the 
Chinese element is strong, and there are Chinese in Aus- " 
tralia, in British Columbia, and in other British colonies ; 
but in Hong Kong alone Great Britain is brought into direct 
relations with China, and the British Government rules an 
almost exclusively Chinese population. 

In modern days the two main European competitors in 
Asia have been Russia and Great Britain, Russia represent- 
ing continental conquest, Great Britain maritime trade. 
Russia has gradually moved down from the North, Great 
Britain has taken her way round the Southern coasts and 
peninsulas. The Russian Empire now lines the Northern 
boundary of China, and her port of Vladivostock watches 
over the Northern waters of the Chinese seas. Great Britain 
has planted herself in the South of China, at the doors of 
the great trading city of Canton, which is 95 miles distant 
from Hong Kong; and, but for the few months when an 
English naval station was lately placed at Port Hamilton off 
the end of the Corean peninsula, she has made no attempt 
to extend her empire towards the North. 

The great trading port of Shanghai is 800 miles to the Distance 
North of Hong Kong. Yokohama in Japan is nearly 1600 
miles distant. The Portuguese settlement of Macao is close at 
hand, being only 40 miles from Hong Kong. The Spanish 
colony of Manila lies at a distance of 650 miles, a little to 
the East of South. Saigon, the capital of French Cochin 
China, is about 900 miles to the South- West. 

As regards other British colonies. Hong Kong is rather 
over 1400 miles from Singapore. The connection between 
the two ports is close and constant, and Hong Kong is the end 
of the chain of British dependencies round the South coast of 
Asia in which Singapore is so strong a link : on this side it 
looks towards Europe and the West. It is still nearer to 
Borneo, being some 1200 miles distant from both Labuan 
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Section and Sandakan : on this side it looks towards tlie Somh 
_' and Australia. 

It has yet one other aspect. It is the Easternmost point 
in the circle of British possessions, and is divided by some 
6000 miles of Pacific ocean from the Westernmost point of 
the Empire, Vancouver's Island ; but now that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has been finished and regular steam com- 
munication is projected between Hong Kong and British 
Columbia, the extreme East and the extreme West of the 
Empire seem to be joining hands. 



Books relating to IIong Kong. 



In addition to ofHcial or semi-officinl publicntions, including the very 
able notice of the colony in Her Majesty's Colonies, and [o books 
dealing with the Chinese Wars, perhaps the most yaluablc book on 
the subject is The Tnaly Ports cf China and Japan, by Messrs. Mayeia, 
Dennys and King, published in 1867, Hong Kong and London 
(Trubner & Co.) 

China, by R. M. Martin, published in 1847, contains a large amount 
of infoimation. Hung Kong has falsified the expecta.l:ions of the 
writer, one of whose chapters is headed, ' Hong Kong, its position, 
prospects, character, and utter worthlessness in every point of view to 
England I ' 




THE BRITISH DEPENDENCIES IN THE INDIAN 
OCEAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

MAUBITIUS AND ITS DEPENDENCIES'. 

In the vast extent of Indian Ocean which lies between the Ckaptbb 
Sasteni and the African divisions of her Empire, Great Britain 
owns a number of scattered groups of islands, most of them QcnercU. 
ins^nificant in size and importance. Mauritius alone has 
great historical interest in addition to great present value. 
The rest, with the exception of the Cocos islands, now 
under the government of the Straits Settlements, are de- 
pendencies of Mauritius, including the Seychelles Archi- 
pelago, Rodrigues, the Chagos group, and various other 
islets, a list of which is given in the appendix to this section. 

Lying on the Ocean route from the Cape to the East, Misiory. 
Mauritius was likely to be visited by the ships of the European 
nations which followed each other in the race for the trade 
of the Indies. But in their eagerness to reach India and the 
Malay Archipelago the earlier voyagers paid little attention to 
the islands which lay on their path. The Portuguese never 
settled in Mauritius. The Dutch occupied it only for 
a while. It was left to the French to make it a great and . 

' As Minritins is nsaall^ considered to belong to Africa, its area and 
tiiat of i[& dependencies will be credited to Ibe African possessions of 
■GceaE Bntsin. 
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Section important dependency, and in turn, when its value liad be- 
come fully recognized, lo see the fruits of their foresight 
and energy reaped by another nation, and the Isle of France 
annexed to the British empire. 

■i- In 1505 the Portuguese sailor Mascarenhas discovered the 
islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, To the former he gave 
his own name, to the latter the name of Ccrne, by which 
name Madagascar was known, or is supposed to have been 
known, to the ancients. 

Shortly afterwards another Portuguese commander, Don 
Diego Rodrigues, sighted the island, which still bears his 
name^ The Seychelles islands 'were probably also discovered 
by the Portuguese ; and Diego Garcia, the chief island 
of the Chagos archipelago, seems to testify by its name to 
Portuguese discovery. 

As has been said, the Portuguese formed no settZement, 
temporary or lasting, in IVrauritius, They used it only as a 
point of call, and throughout the i6th century it was practi- 
cally left to itself 

i. In 1598 a Dutch fleet, bound for the East, sighted Mauri- 
tius. They discovered the harbour on the South-East coast, 
now known as Grand Port : and the commander gave the 
island its present name, calling it after the Stadtholder of 
Holland, Count Maurice of Nassau. For over 40 years the 
Dutch took no more notice of Mauritius than the Portuguese 
had taken before them. About the year 1644^, however, 
a regular settlement was formed in the island. A fort was 
built at the South-East port, where the first Dutch discoverers 

^ Leguat at the beginning of his account of the island speaks of it at 
Diego Ruys or Rodriguez. 

" See Col. Yule's Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, under ' Seychclle 
Islands,' The writer says these islands ' were Itnown vaguely to the 
Portuguese navigators of the sixteenth century as the Seven Brotibei^, 
sometimes Seven Sisters.' According to other books the Portuguele 
knew the islands nndcr the name of ' Mascarenhas.' 

* This is the date given in D'Unienville's'Statistique de i 'He M amice ' 
and other books, bnt the list of Dutch governors begin* io 1G3B j 
the ' Mauritius Almanack,' 
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had landed, and this point remained the seat of government Chapter 
during the whole period of Dutch occupation. Settlers, how- ' 

ever, also established themselves at the North-West port, now 
known as Port Louis, at Flacq in die North-East, where 
a garden was formed for supplying the garrison with fruit and 
vegetables, on the Rivifere noire in the South-West, and at 
Piaines Wilhems in the West. 

The Dutch did something towards peopling the island, but 
the kmd of population which they introduced was of doubtful 
value. They look advantage of the French settlement in Mada- 
gascar to procure a number of Malagasies as slaves, with the 
result that a great many, after being imported into Mauritius, 
escaped into the forests in the interior of the island, and 
there, under the name of Marons ', became a strong body of 
banditti, constantly harassing the European settlers. When, 
owing to this and otlier causes, the first attempt of the Dutch 
£ast India Company to colonise Mauritius proved a failure, 
convicts were brought into the island from Batavia and other 
Dutch possessions. 

In 1690-91, while Mauritius was still in the hands of the I^odriguis. 
Dutch, an attempt was made to colonise the island of 
Rodrigues. 

The Netherlands government were induced to send out to 
Bourbon some French Huguenot refugees, under the impres- 
sion that that island had been abandoned by the French. 
On the arrival of the ship it was found that this impression 
was a mistaken one, and the emigrants were carried on to 
Rodrigues. There they remained for about two years", 
when the survivors became tired of their solitary life and 
found their way over to Mauritius. 

' The Marooiis or runaway slaves Id Jamaica played an important 
part in the history of that island. The old hooks (see Long's Histotyof 
JamucB, and Bryan Edwards' History of the West Indies') give the word, 
from Spanish derivatione, the meaning of either ' hoghuntets ' or ' apes.' 
See. however, what is said of the word in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

' One of them, Leguai, published in l^foB an account of his odven- 
tares in Rodrigues and Mauritius. 

VOL. I. L 
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Soon afterwards the Dutch occupation of Mauritius came 
to an end'. From a commercial point of view the island 
compared unfavourably with the spice islands of the East, 
being valued in great measure for its ebony trees ; the runaway 
slaves must have been an obstacle to opening up and planting 
the country ; and the Dutch East India Company were anxious 
to concentrate their energies on their more promising settle- 
ment at the Cape. 

Consequently, in 1712, the Dutch abandoned the island, 

and from that day to this have had no further connection 

with it. 

Tilt The French planted a colony in Madagascar which proved 

rtnc I. unsuccessful, and another in Mascarenhas, about the middle 

of the 1 7th century', giving to the latter island the name of 

Bourbon. They had already contemplated a settlement at 

Mauritius before it was finally abandoned by the Dutch ; and 

I in 1715, three years after the Dutch had left, a ship was sent 

under the command of William Dufresne to take possession 

of the island on behalf of the King of France. The captain 

of the ship changed the name of Mauritius to that of ' He de 

France,' and the old name was not resumed until the island 

passed into English hands. 

Maariiius In 1721-22 the island was reoccupied on behalf of the 

'jr„acA ' Pr^t^ch East India Company, settlers were sent there from 

India Bourbon, a governor was appointed, and in 1723 a provincial 

council was instituted. 

The French settled in the first instance at the South-East 
port, where the Dutch had made their principal setdement, 



Company, 



raaon given for the Dutch h 



g Maaritins was ttie numlier of 



' The moat various dates are given in different hooks. The first 
French expedition to Madagascar seems to have been deleitnined on in 
■"SS i the first settlement to have been formed there in 1642. Bourbon 
seems to have been occupied from Madagascar in 1643, and again in 
1649, when the name of liourbon was given to it. But the following 
dates ate also asiigned to tbe occupation or colonisation of the island 
— 1638, 1657, 1664. 
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and which was now christened Port Bourbon. The colony Chapter 
flourished from ihe first, but the real history of Mauritius 
dates from the year 1735, when Labourdonnais arrived, having 
been appointed Governor-General of the two islands of 
Bourbon and the He de France. 

Mah^ de Labourdonnais was a native of St. Malo, the Laliour- 
Breton port which was par excellence the home of French "'"""'■ 
seamen and explorers. His career illustrates in the most 
striking manner, what able and highminded men France sent 
ont to make a colonial empire, and how hopelessly the fruits 
of their honour and ability were lost owing to the jealousy of 
their colleagues and the faults of the home government. 

Labourdonnais practically created Mauritius; indeed he well 
nigh made the French power paramount in the East. He was 
the soul of honour and patriotism ; yet the only reward which 
he received was to be made the object of constant caluirmy, 
to see his efforts for the public good perpetually thwarted, to 
be superseded in his government, to be thrown into the 
Bastille, and. after three years' imprisonment, to be released 
only to die shortly afterwards in poverty and distress. 

On his arrival in Mauritius, Labourdonnais moved the 
capital from the South-East port to the North- West. The town, 
now Port Louis, was then known as the Camp. He left his 
own name to be afterwards given to Mah^bourg on the South- 
East harbour. He set himself to fit out the port, to construct 
hospitals and public buildings, and to supply the town and 
shipping with fresh water by an aqueduct nearly 6000 yards 
in length. He practically called into existence the agricultural 
resources of the island; he established sugar works', and 
made sugar planting the main industry of Mauritius ; he set 
on foot cotton and indigo manufactories, and he imported the 

' la Grant's Hialory of Manritius it ts stated tliat the sugar works 
wbicli Labourdonnais established at Villebigae, in the Pamplemoasses 
district, prodsc^d in 1750 a levenae of 6o,Doa livres to the East India 
Company. Labonrdonnais is wrongly credited in that and other hooks 
with the introduction of the sugar-cane, for I^guat meotions it as Ijeing 
siKcewfnKy cultivated m the time of the Dutch. 
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Sbction manioc plant of Brazil. While encouraging trade and agricul- 

' ture, he gave security to life and property by putting down the 

Marons, who had so long been the pest of Mauritius. This 

he did by arming Madagascar blacks, and employing against 

the runaway slaves men of their own race and colour. 

Before his arrival, Mauritius had been subject to Bourbon ; 
but he soon brought about a new system, under which the 
criminal jurisdiciion of Mauritius was made independent of 
that of Bourbon, while, for administrative purposes, the 
council of the island, in which the Governor-General was for 
the time residing, was made supreme. 

The great Governor returned to France in 1740, and there 
found himself assailed by prejudice and intrigue. He went 
out again, however, in 1741, and turned his attention to 
making the colony, whose resources he had developed, an 
important factor in the foreign policy of France. Mauritius 
became under him a station, from which foreign trade could 
be crippled and powerful assistance given to the growing 
French empire in the East. His efforts, however, were 
neuirahsed by the folly and worthlessness of the French East 
India Company and the French Government, and by the 
jealousy of the French leader in India, Dupleix. 

At the end of 1746 he was superseded : when he reached 
France in 1748 he was imprisoned, and died in 1753 not very 
long after his release '. 
Ths During the latter part of his administration, in 1743, he 

Siyihellcs. ^^^^ ^^ expedilion to explore the Seychelles islands. They 
were at first called after him lies de Labourdonnais, but 
subsequently their present name was given to them in honour 
of Moreau de S^chelles^, Controller of Finance in France in 

' It was during the administration gf Laboutdonnaia in 1744 that the 
wreclc of tlie Sunt Gdim took place at Mauritios, wbich ia a principal 
incident in 'Paul and Virginia.' 

' This is taken from Col. Yule'a Glossary, and aeems to be the more 
corrett account. The account usually received is that the islands were ex- 
plored in 1 74a, and taken possession of in 1 743 by order of Labourdonnaia. 
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the years 1754-17561 the time when ihey were definitely Chapter 
annexed. The chief island of the group, however, still " 

recalls by its name, Mab^, the memory of the celehrated 
Governor of Mauritius. 

Mauritius belonged to the French East India Company Mauritius 
down to the year 1767, when it was transferred to the Crown. ^ "/ 
The administration of the two islands, like that of other Crown. 
French colonies ', was now entrusted to a Governor, who was 
primarily concerned with military matters, and an Intendant, 
who was mainly charged with the control of the finances. 
The ' superior council ' of Mauritius, composed of leading 
colonists with some Icnowledge of the laws, under the presi- 
dency of the Intendant, was entrusted with the administra- 
tion of justice. Moreover, though forbidden to interfere 
directly or indirectly with the general government of the 
island, it was required to register the regulations made by the 
Governor and Intendant, and was permitted to make repre- 
sentations with regard to them to the Home Government '. 

The dual control of the Governor and Intendant was well 
calculated to breed friction between the officers who hap- 
pened to be holding the appointments. That such a system 
should have been carried out is evidence of the suspicious 
nature of the government of the Bourbons, and shows how 
the kings and their ministers hampered the men who were 
entrusted with the administration of the French dependencies. 
Disputes at once broke out between the first Governor and 
Intendant of Mauritius, and ended in the recall of the former. 
The Intendant, M, Poivre, perhaps did more for Mauritius 
than any other Frenchman except Labourdonnais. He 

' E. g. Canada. See ■ The old regime in Canada ' ^Parkman). 

• Ttie edict transferring the island to the Crown was issned in 1764. 
The new syateni began in 1767. The Rojal ordinance regnlating the 
tmiatitation and dated Sept. 15, 1 766, is given in the ' CoUeclion of the 
Laws of Maaiitins and its Dependencies ' ; and an abstract of it is given 
in Appendix B of ' England's Colonial Empire, vol. i, the Mauriliiu and 
its IJependeiicies ' (Pridhain). Pridhani stales that the ' superior council ' 
me both a legislative and judicial body. 
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■ Section devoted himself especially to developing agriculture, intro- 

■ ^ • duced, witb great trouble, clove and nutmeg trees from the 
I Dutch and Portuguese Indies, and laid out the botanical 
I gardens at Pam pie mousses, which are still kept up by the 
I government. He held the office of Inlendant till 1772. 

Down to the outbreak of the French Revolution Mauritius 
continued to flourish. The war between France and England 
brought shipping to its ports and wealth to the colonists. 
In 1784 the French East India Company was re-organised, 
and an exception to its monopoly of the Eastern trade was 
made in favour of the merchants of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
who were given equal privileges with the company. Conse- 
quently, unprivileged French ships brought European wares 
to the island, Mauritian vessels carried them on to all parts 
of the East with the cKception of China, and Port Louis 
became more than ever a great centre of trade betivecn 
Europe and Asia. Finally in 1789, the year in which the 
French Revolution broke out, the seat of government of the 
French possessions in the East was removed from Pondicherry 
to Mauritius. 
Efficts of The French Revolution brought about a wholly new phase 
Rc^Mhii '" "^^ '^^^ °^ ^^ '\i\zxid.. Between 1789 and 1810 {the year 
en the in which the capitulation to the British forces took place), 
uland. Mauritius developed a kind of inde[>endent existence, rare in 
the history of all small colonies, and perhaps especially rare 
in that of French dependencies. 

The course of events showed how far the island had grown 
beyond the stage of a mere military outpost or a trading 
centre, and how completely the French setders had made it 
their home. Though the wave of revolution which swept 
over the mother country reached as far as her dependencies 
in the Indian Ocean, the causes which led to the subversion 
of the social and political system in France were wanting in 
Mauritius. As far as the white inhabitants of the island were 
concerned, there was no great gulf between different classes. 
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The island was not burdened with a privileged feudal aristo- 
cracy, nor with a rich and powerful priesthood. No fault was 
found with the administration of justice, and no deeply-rooted 
popular discontent assailed the existing form of government. 

It was not, however, in the nature of things that the Revo- 
lution at home, the full news of which readied the colony at 
the beginning of 1790, should not there produce at least a 
temporary effect. As revolutionary opinions always centre 
in the towns, the inhabitants of Port Louis took the lead in 
establishing a representative popular assembly. It consisted 
of fifty-one members for the whole of the island, modelled 
upon the new order of things in France. One outrage only 
disgraced the new regime, the murder of Comte de Macna- 
maia, the commander of the French fleet in the Indian 
Ocean, who was at Port Louis at the time. 

In 1793, the news of the accession of the Jacobins to 
power in France led to the formation of a Jacobin Club in 
Port Louis, which for a short time bid fair to monopolise the 
management of the colony. But in the following year, 1794, 
the revolutionary spirit received a check from which it never 
recovered. The news that slavery and the slave-trade had 
been abolished in all the French colonies, by a decree of the 
National Convention at home, had a wonderful effect in 
changing the views of the Mauritians on the subject of the 
Revolution. It was one thing to proclaim liberty and equality 
among whites, but quite another to recognise black slaves as 
equals, and to be utterly ruined for the sake of principle. 
The Jacobin leaders were deported to France ; the power of 
the club was broken up : and two agents of the French 
Dhectory, who arrived at Port Louis in 1796 to proclaim 
and carry out emancipation, were within four days obliged to 
leave the island. In 1798 revolution was threatened by the 
French troops who formed the garrison of the colony, and 
800 were re-embarked for France. Not long afterwards 
a dangerous outbreak look place in Port Louis. 



i 



I Section- caused by the depreciation of the paper money issued by 
I ^^^- the Government of the French Republic, and the conse- 
t quent doubt as to the rate at which the holders of the 

' assignais ' should be repaid. The Governor and the 
Colonial Assembly, however, were supported by the country 
people, the disturbance was pot down, and the leading 
insurgents were shipped to France. The Colonial Assembly 
was then reconstituted and limited to twenty-one members, 
fourteen of whom were representatives of the country districts, 
and seven of the town; and when in rSoo General Malartic, 
who since 1792 had held the post of Governor with con- 
spicuous judgment and ability, died amid universal regret, 
he left behind him some measure of peace and tranquillity. 

While, however, the Mauritians had been quarrelling 
among themselves, and rejecting the decrees of the Re- 
publican Government of France, they had shown little dis- 
position lo attach themselves to Great Britain or to any 
other foreign power, or to relinquish the important position 
in regard to European politics which they had held in past 
years. The free colonists were enlisted and trained to arms, 
privateers were filled out, and the inhabitants of the island 
showed themselves able not only to defend their homes 
without the help of regular troops, but even to take part 
in hostilities beyond their own shores. They received ap- 
plications for help against the English from the Dutch 
at the Cape, from the King of Pegu, and from Tippoo 
Sahib ; and to the last-named they appear to have actually 
sent a smail force of volunteers ^. 
Concluding The year iSoa, which saw the election of Buonaparte as 
^^Frinck First Consul for life of the French Republic, gave back a strong 
Bcmpation. Government to France and her colonies. To the Mauritians 
the news was tidings of great joy, for it put an end to their 
fears of slave emancipation. But while slavery was duly 
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lecognised, every vestige of even local independence was Chapter 

summarily obliieraled ; the assembly was dissolved, French ^■ 

troops were brought back into the island, and it was held, *' 
roughly speaking, as a military post under the rule of General 
Decaen'. He arrived in 1803, holding the appointment of 

Captain- General of the French possessions East of the Cape. ^^1 

During the last seven years of its existence as a French ^H 

colony, Mauritius was wholly absorbed in the war between ^H 

France and England. It was, as it had been in past years, ^^| 

a perpetual thorn in the side of the English ; it was a ^^| 

starting-point for privateering expeditions which did the ^^H 

utmost damage to British trade. At length, in 1809, the ^^H 

Indian Government, under Lord Minto, determined to make ^^H 

a continued effort for the blockade and reduction of the ^^H 

island, and, as a first step in the operations, a force was sent ^^| 

from Bombay to take, possession of Rodrigues. In July ^^H 

1810 the island of Bourbon surrendered. In the following ^^H 

month the He de la Passe, at the mouth of the harbour of ^^H 

Grand Port, was taken by the English, but after a series of ^H 

brilliant naval engagements, was recovered by the French. ^^| 

The French successes, however, only postponed for a few ^^| 

weeks the conquest of the island. Towards the end of ^^H 

November an ovenvhelming force was assembled at Rodri- ^^| 

gues. Before the month closed, the troops under General ^^| 

Abercrombie landed at the extreme North of Mauritius, near ^^| 

Cape Malheureux. On the third of December, after three ^^| 

days' lighting of a not very serious character, articles of ^^| 

capitulation were signed, securing to the inhabitants their ^^| 

property, religion, laws, and customs ; and the Isle of France ^^| 

became, under the name of Mauritius, part and parcel of the ^^| 

British Empire, The subsequent Peace of Paris, in 1814, ^^| 

finally confirmed the cession, while it restored the sister island ^^| 

of Boiu'bon to France : and the dependencies of Mauritius ^^| 

' Uoder the new constitution the power was mainly in the hands of ^^H 
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Section followed the fortunes of the main island, the Seychelles having 
_„• , already capitulated to an English ship as early as 1794. 

Mauritius Since Mauritius passed into British hands its history has 
'lish '^^^" '^^^ eventful than during the stonny years of which a 
potion, sketch has been given above. The present century has 
brought political and social changes to this as to other 
colonies ; while the commercial progress of the island has 
been great and marked, in spite of temporary checks, due 
to hurricanes, to epidemics of cholera and fever, and to the 
fluctuations of (he sugar industry. 

Cotisti/u- During the first years of British rule the whole administra- 

lioruil tionwasin the hands of the Governor, and the inhabitants were 
given no voice in the matter. As time went on the system was 
gradually relaxed. In 1825 a small council of four officials was 
constituted to give the Governor the benefit of their advice and 
assistance. Injanuary 1832, in great measure in consequence 
of representations made to the Colonial Office in London by a 
delegate of the colonists, a Legislative Council was established 
for the colony, consisting of seven olficial and seven unofficial 
members, the latter being nominated by the Governor. 

The constitution was subsequently slighdy modified. 
January 1^50 saw a municipal constitution given to Port 
Louis. And finally, the j'ears 1884—5 h^^^ brought large 
constitutioiial changes : an elective element has been intro- 
duced into the legislative council, and Mauritius now enjoys a 
more representative form of government than that of ordinary 
Crown Colonies. 

Slavery. It has already been seen that the slave, that is to say the 

labour, question was a matter of vital interest to the Mau- 
ritians. The internal history of the island since the close of 
the French war is in great measure the chronicle of the way 
in which slavery was abolished, and an alternative supply of 
Indian coolies for the sugar plantations instituted and regulated. 
An Act for the abolition of the slave trade was published 
in the island in 1813. In 1839 the slave laws of the colony 
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were re\-ised, and an officer was appointed for the protection Chapteb 
of the slaves. By 1832 the colonists, accepting the inevitable, __' 
themselves drew up a scheme of emancipation for submission 
to the Home Government On the ist of Feb. 1835 all 
slaves were freed, subject to restrictions of apprenticeship 
(restrictions which were entirely removed in 1839), and the 
planters of Mauritius received over two million sterling by 
vay of compensation. 

Concurrently with emancipation in 1835, the immigration of Coetit 
Indian coolies began'; fewprobablyforeseeingat the time that, '""'S'^' 
after fifty years of the system, two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
island would be Indian. After being suspended for a short time, 
the introduction of immigrants was definitely sanctioned by the 
Indian government in 1842; and with various cheeks and diffi- 
culties, necessitating various ordinances and commissions of 
enquiry, the system has continued down lo the present day- 
Coolie labour was required for the sugar plantations, upon 
which the prosperity of Mauritius depended and depends. 
In 1825 the industry was promoted by the admission of 
Mauritian sugar into the English market on the same terms 
as the' West Indian ; steam communication helped on the 
trade with the outside world ; railways (the first opened in 
1864) facilitated transport in the interior of the island. On 
the other hand, the colony continued subject to the ravages of 
hurricanes; the fever epidemic of 1867 was unparalleled 
in severity ; Mauritian sugar has not escaped the causes 
which have depressed the industry in ail parts of the world ; 
and the planters and traders share with the general community 
the disadvantage of being not yet connected with Europe by 
submarine telegraph. 

The new constitution of Mauritius has left the island still Cavera. 
a kind of Crown Colony. The Executive power is in the ^'J'^^^"', 
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Section hands of the Governor, acting as the representative of the 
^^^- Home Government; and all appointments are made either 
** by him or by the Secretary of Slate. He is assisted by an 
Executive Council of five officials. 

The Legislative Council, which is presided over by the 
Governor, consists of twenty-seven members. Eight are es- 
ofJicio; nine are nominated by the Governor; and ten are 
elected, two for Port Louis, and one for each of the country 
districts. 

The franchise is limited by a property qualification, and 
among other details of the constitution it is provided that at 
least one-third of the nominated members must be persons 
not holding office in the public service of the colony. 
Adminis- Justice is administered by a Supreme Court, consisting 
/ustiie. '^^ "■ Chief- Justice and three Puisne Judges, and by District 
Courts, The penal code was passed in 1838, based upon 
the penal code of France. The civil law is the civil code of 
France as it stood at the time when the island capitulated to 
England, supplemented by subsequent local ordinances. 
Jrea and The extreme length of Mauritius from North to South is 
36 miles, its extreme breadth from East to West aff miles. 
Its total area is about 708 square miies : it is therefore 
nearly as large as Berkshire. 

The island is of volcanic formation and of elliptic form, 
Coasts. tapering towards _the North. Its coast is broken and in- 
dented, but is lined with coral reefs; and its bays and 
estuaries are for the most part not navigable for ships of 
any size. There are two exceptions, viz. Grand Port on the 
South-East, Port Louis harbour on the North-West : the 
former on the Windward side of the island, as regards the 
Souih-East trade wind, the latter on the Leeward. 

The configuration of the island is not unlike that of 
Interior. Ceylon. The interior may be roughly described as consist- 
ing of a strip of plain land round the coast' and a central 

' See the Report on the Forests of Manritins hy Mr. R. TbompsoQ, 
printed for the GoTemment and dated August 23, iSSo. It quotes ~ 
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plateau supported by mountains, the outer face of which in Chapter 

some parts is precipitous, in others slopes away more gra- _ ' 

dually towards the coast. The plain is most extensive in 

the north ; the mountains come nearest to the sea in the Mauniaim. 

Soutb-West. The mountains are not continuous, but give 

the general outline of a very rough circle more broken on 

the Eastern than on the Western side. There are three main 

groups, the Port Louis group in the North-West, the Black 

River and Savanne group in the South-West, and the Grand 

Port and Flacq group in the East and South- East. The chief 

peaks are in the first and second of these ranges. In the 

latter is the highest point in the island, the Piton de la Rivifere 

Noire, which is over 2700 feet high : in the former, rising 

over the harbour of Port Louis, are the two curiously formed' 

peaks known as Pieter Both and the Pouce, which are only a 

few feet lower than the Piton de la Riviere Noire. Pieter 

Both, called after the Dutch Governor of Baiavia, who was 

lost oif the island in 1616, is topped by a rock larger at its 

summit than at its base : consequently it is hardly surprising 

that no ascent of the peak is recorded to have been made till 

1J90', and even that record seems to be doubtful. The 

thumb-like shape of the peak of the Pouce is indicated by 

The high ground crossing the central plateau in a North- 
Easterly direction, from the Savanne mountains to the 
Northern boundary of Moka, forms the main waterparting of 
the island; but though the streams of Mauritius are many, Hiv/rs. 
there are none of any size or of any use for navigation. 
They flow to a great extent in deep ravines, are rasliing 
torrents in the rainy season and nearly dry at other times ; 
and the more the ground has been cleared, the less constant 
their volume has become. 



description of the island by Dr. Meldrnm, Director of the Royal Ob- 
serratory. 

' The ume of the climber was Clandc Penthe. 
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Section There are several small lakes in the island, the largest 
W' being the Mare aux Vacoas and the Grand Bassin, both in 
the Soulh-West. 

The mountain peaks, the valleys, the waterfalls, and the 
forests, Che last more extensive in past than in present years, 
have given to Mauritius scenery almost unique in its beauty : 
and this singular loveliness of landscape may well be held to 
have intensified the love of the French settlers for the island 
where they had made their home. 
DistrUis. Mauritius is divided into nine districts. The district of 
Pari Louis. -pQn. Louis consists of the capital of the island and its 
suburbs. From the Pouce in the main range of mountains 
three transverse ranges branch out and reach nearly to the 
sea. The two outside spurs shut in the town and the harbour, 
the central one bisects the town and ends in what is known 
as the citadel. On the ground rising from the sea to these 
mountains the city is built, and so steep are the heights 
behind, that the roads and railways connecting it with the 
interior are carried round their base and run out to the 
North-East and South-West. Pott Louis is the seat of 
goverrunent and contains the usual public buildings ; it is 
also the commercial centre, and indeed the only town of 
any great size in the island. It has a population of some 
Ths 60,000'. Its harbour, to which Mauritius owes most of 

* its past greatness and much of its present value, is reputed 
one of the best in the East, The port proper is rather 
over three quarters of a mile in length, somewhat less in 
breadth, with a narrow entrance between coral reefs. There 
is room within for many vessels, though there is no great depth 
of water. It is on the near side of the island for vessels hailing; 
from the Suez Canal, and lying close under the mountains is 
sheltered from the South-East wind. 



b 



' At the end of 1887 the estimated popniation of the Port Louis 
dislricl was 61 ,978 ; the population has declined since the Iwt censni, 
when it contained 3. resident popniation of oi 



J. Rampart. 
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The North end of the island outside the circle of moun- chapter 
tains is filled by the two districts of Pampletnousses and '■ 
Rivifere du Rampart, the latter taking in the Northern " 
promontory. They are both in their main aspect low-lying mousses. 
districts, with a considerable extent of jungle. On the east Riv. 
coast of the island is the district of FJacq, the largest 
all the districts ; a great part of it, especially towards the sea, ' 
is plain land, from which fact it derives its Dutch name. 

The South-East corner of Mauritius is comprised in the Grand 
district of Grand Port. The Southern part of the district con- °''"'' 
sists of fairly level ground, but the North is filled up by a 
group of mountains, running from West to East and North- 
East, and throwing out ridges to the sea. It is an important 
district, containing a large number of sugar plantations and 
taking its name from the harbour on which was placed the 
first home of European colonists in Mauritius. 

The harbour is a spacious one, larger than that of Port Tht 
Louis, but its approach is rendered difficult by the coral reefs ^"'"^o"''- 
which line the shores. It has two entrances, a longer one 
from the North, another, the main entrance, from the South. 
Both are narrow and somewhat difficult for navigation. As 
the harbour lies on the Windward side of the island, it is not 
easy for sailing ships to leave it without the aid of a steam-tug. 

Port Louis is now so entirely the shipping centre of the 
island, that its rival is almost deserted ; and the interest 
which attaches to it is mainly historical, as being the scene 
of early Dutch and French occupation, and of the later sea- 
fights which give a brightness and romance to the story of 
the final struggle between French and English for the pos- 
session of the island. The old settlement ' Old Grand Port ' 
was placed on the Northern side of the harbour. The small 
modem town of Mahdhourg, whose existence dales from the 
year i8og and the governorship of General Decaen, stands 
imraediaiely opposite on the Southern side. 

The Southernmost district is that of Savanne, in which is Savamu. 
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SzcTioN the little port of Souillac, called presumably after the Vicomte 

__ de Souillac who ruled the island from 1779 to 1787. The 

Eartern part is a fenile plain, giving its name to the district : 

the Western portion consists partly of mountains, partly of 

a strip of coast land. 

Riviln The district of Rivi&re Noire takes in the Soulh-West and 

'"''^' West of the island between Savanne and Port Louis. It is 

the most mountainous part of Mauritius, but even here there 

is a level strip along the coast which is widest towards the 

North. The heat on this western coast is greater than in any 

other part of the island, and in consequence tropical fruits 

grow here in abundance. 

The high central plateau is mainly divided between the 
two remaining districts, Plaines Wilhems comprising the 
South-Western half, Moka the North-Eastern. It is here that 
the Europeans and their descendants chiefly live, escaping 
the heat and fever of the low-lying country. 

^iBKi Plaines Wilhems is named after two brothers, who were 

the first settlers in this part of the island during the time of 
the Dutch occupation. The principal place in the district is 
Curepipe, fast growing from a village into a considerable 
town : it is the recognised sanatorium of the island, and the 
main station for the English garrison. 

J^oka. Moka', it is suggested, was so called as being the part of 

Mauritius into which the cultivation of Mocha coffee was first 
introduced. Within its limits on the side nearest Port Louis 
is Reduit, formerly the country and now the only residence 
of the governor : it is within easy reach of the capital by rail. 

Raii-uiays. All the districts of the island are tapped by the 93 
miles of government railways now open, with the exception 
of the Rivifere Noire district, which is skirted by the rail only 
at its Northern extremity. There are two main lines, the 

'- The name may possibly have □rigicaleil in the fact timt Capt. 
Duiresne, who took possession of Mauritius for the King of France in 
1715 [p. 14^], set sail from Mocha foi that paiposc. 
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North and the Midland, both running out from Port Louis. Chapter 
The former makes a semicircle through the Northern half of ^■ 
the island, traversing Pamplemousses, Rivifere du Rampart, ** 
and Flacq, and having its terminus at Grande Riviere South- 
East on the Eastern coast. The main Midland line runs 
across the island in a South -Easterly direction from Port 
Louis to Mah^bourg, but it has two branches, one of which runs 
due East through Moka, the other due South through Savanne, 
terminating at Souillac, the Southernmost point of the island, 

Mauritius lies just within the tropic of Capricorn, and CHmati 
therefore, it need not be said, has a hot climate. The heaty^/"' 
ia greatest and the rainfall heaviest during the months from 
December to April. The thermometer has at times registered 
over 90° in the shade, but the mean annual temperature in 
the lower parts of the island is about 74°, while on the upper 
levels not only is the maximum of heat less but the variations 
of temperature are also much greater. 

Though less rain falls in the cooler months, there is no 
absolutely dry season, and a month rarely passes without 
some rain. The average annual fall at the Observatory at 
Pamplemousses is said to be about 48 inches, but the 
amount varies very greatly not only in different years but 
also in different parts of the island. 

On the East coast, the side exposed to the trade winds, 
the amount of rain is from two to three times as great as on 
the Western side of the island ; and as a rule the greater the 
elevation the greater is the amount of the rainfall. Thus 
a very rough comparison of years showed a wide difference 
in the mean annual rainfall at different stations, the fall at 
Cluny, 1000 feet above the sea on the South-Eastern ridge, 
having been 151 inches, whereas at Gros CaiUoux 60 feet 
above the sea on the Western side of the island in the 
Black river district, the record was 33 inches. The greater 
prevalence of droughts in present than in past times is attri- 
buted in large measure to the clearing of the forests, whicii 
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Section has resulted from the spread of sugar-planting. Though the 
" actual amount of the rainfall has rather increased than 
diminished, it seems certain that, through laying bare the 
ground, the climate has become less equable, the water-supply 
has been rendered less constant, the rich but shallow soil 
has deteriorated, and the productiveness of the island and the 
health of its inhabitants have suffered in no small degree. 

Mauritius lies directly in the track of the South-East trade 
winds, which blow most steadily during the cooler months. 
During the hot months the island is from time to time 
visited by hurricanes, which lay low houses and plantations, 
and cause an immense amount of misery and loss. 

Prmiufts. The riches of Mauritius are purely agricultural ', it has 
practically no mineral resources. The different levels to be 
found in the island have given it variations of soil and climate, 
favourable to the development of agriculture, but both soil 
and climate have suffered from indiscriminate clearing, and 
the prevalence of hurricanes has been an obstacle to steady 
agricultural progress. 

Eoresn. The forests, the ebony trees of which in old days attracted 

the Dutch, and which little more than 50 years ago are said to 
have covered nearly two-thirds of the island, have, owing to the 
extension of sugar cultivation, to a great extent disappeared. 
What remains of them is to be found in the strip of coast 
round the island known as the Pas G^om^triques ', in ihe 
Reserves along the crests of the mounlains and the sides of 
the streams, and in three or four blocks of wood, the largest 
of which are in the South-West of the island, the Black 
River district and the neighbourhood of the Grand Bassin. 

Animals. It is naturally in the more wooded districts that the few 

' Some iron was worked in the island in early French days ; and under 
the Dutch ambergtis was one of the epecialities of Mauritius. A little 
island oft the Norlh-East comet of Mauritins is called the lie d'Ambre. 

' The Pas G^ometriques and the mountain and rivet reserves date from 
the French occupation of the island. The Pas Geom^triques is a strip of 
land, reserved for trees, 1^0 French feet broad, along the e:itteme edge 
of the coast all round the island. 
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wild animals of which Mauritius can boast are mainly to be Chapter 

found. Among them are monkeys, wild boars, and wild deer, 

the ancestors of all of them having, it is said, been introduced '*~~ 

by the Portuguese^. Nearly all the animals at present to be 

found in Mauritius are imporlations ; but the fhiit-eating bat 

is indigenous both to this island and to Rodrigues. Fossil 

specimens have been found of the large land tortoise, though 

not of the same kind as still exists in the island of Aldabra, 

and of the dodo, the giant bird of Leguat's narrative. 

Of late years the Colonial Government has realised the 
injury done to the island by indiscriminate clearing, and 
steps have been taken to protect existing timber and to 
promote reafforestation. At the same time, in many parts, 
a secondary growth is beginning to spring up of itself, and 
to replace to some extent the more valuable primeval forest. 

Among cultivated products sugar stands quite alone, the Sugar. 
whole island being practically given up to it. A certain 
amount was grown by the Dutch, but it was Labourdonnais 
who made Mauritius a sugar-planting colony. At the 
present day the largest production is in the East and South- 
East, especially in the districts of Flacq and Grand Port : 
in some other parts, such as Pamplemousses in the North 
and the rugged district of Black River in the West, the 
amount grown is comparatively small. The low prices 
prevailing everywhere have of late years combined with 
special local circumstances to depress the industry, and 
the record of the three years 1884-1886 has shown some 
falling off in the value of the amount exported I The only 
other products of Mauritius at the present day, besides sugar, 

' As to the rats in Maniilius, see p. 146, note 1. The cats in the 
isluld, SFcarding to Giaot, were 'thin and emaciated, nur do Che rats 
diEcover any very great gppreheQsion of them.' 
' 1S84 Rs. 35 S44 931 
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Section which deserve notice, are rum, vanilla, and aloe fibre. Manioc, 
^^- which was introduced by Labourdonnais, is slill grown, but 
the cotton and indigo industries, which he also created, are 
now praciically extinct. 

Tobacco planting finds a place in the records of the Dutch 
occupation, but the amount now grown is very small. 

Various kinds of fruits and vegetables, European ' and 
tropical alike, are raised in different parts of Mauritius. 
When Leguat visited the island at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury he found, according to his own statement, that potatoes 
were as much the staple food of the Dutch colonists of 
Mauritius as of the peasantry of Ireland. At the present 
day the Indians are the chief gardeners, and they grow 
their vegetable produce in the district of Pamplemousses, 
not far from the market at Port Louis, and also in the centre 
of the island. The necessaries of life, however, are for the 
most part imported from abroad. Rice and other grain comes 
from India, flour from the Australasian colonies and from India 
also, cattle from Madagascar, dried fish from South Africa, wine 
from France, coal and cotton goods from the United Kingdom. 
It was Labourdonnais' aim to make the island self-supporting, 
hut, on the contrary, it has become perhaps more dependent on 
suppliesfrom iheoutside than almost anyotherpart of the globe. 
Health. Mauritius has of late years acquired a reputation for un- 

heaUhiness which, except as regards Port Louis, has been un- 
duly exaggerated. The average death rate for the last few 
years has been 32 and 33 per 1000 as against 19-20 in 
England and Wales. The island has at times suffered from 
epidemics of cholera and small pox, the recurrence of which 
is guarded against by very strict quarantine laws. The most 
prevalent and deadly disease in the island is malarial fever. 
In 1867 it brought death to over r8,ooo in Port Louis alone, 
being more than one-fourth of the population of the town ; 

' European plants were grown by the Dutch in the garden mentioned 
on p. 145. 
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I and it has recurred with less violence in subsequent years. Chapt 
I The great increase of population, the ahsence, till lately, of 

systemaiic sanitation, the cutting down of the forests, and **" 
ihe pollution of the rivers have also no doubt affected the 
general health of the island ; while Port Louis in particular has 
suffered from its position, being cut off' by the mountains from 
the South-Easlerly breezes. Among other diseases leprosy 
accounts for an appreciable number of deaths every year. 

The most noticeable points in the population statistics of Pufulat 
the island are the great density of the population at the 
present lime, the rapidity with which the numbers have 
grown during the present century, and the extraordinary 
I increase of the Indian element in the community. Accord- 

ing to the last census, that of 1881, the resident population 
numbered 359,874. It is now estimated at nearly 370,000, 
the numbers having remained almost stationary for the last 
4 years. These figures give a density of 52 2 inhabitants to the 
square mile, whereas inEnglandandWales there were, accord- 
ing to the census, 446 to the square mile. At the end of 
the last century the population was estimated at 65,000 '. In 
1830, when the days of slavery were rapidly being numbered, 
the whole population was estimated at under 100,000, over 
two-thirds of the whole number being slaves. The census of 
1851 gave a total population in round numbers of 180,000, 
and ihat of 1861 a total of 310,000, the enormous increase 
in the 10 years being due to Indian immigration. At the 
last census the Indians formed 69 per cent, of the total 
population, including both Immigrants and Indians born in 
the island. The general population includes among its main 
elements Ihe French Creoles, i. e. the descendants of the old 
French settlers, blacks of African descent, and residents 
whose descent is half European, half African or Asiatic; 

I In I jgy. These figares are given in Grant's History. 55,000 were 
slaves, io,ooo whites and mnlatlo^. The population of Port Louis -nu 
e9tiina.tetl at thice-firchs of the whole. 
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Section there are also some 4000 Chinese in the island, but at 
^^' present the number does not lend to increase. 

In most other countries, where slavery has prevailed, the 
result of emancipation has been that the bulk of the popula* 
tion consists of the freed slaves and their descendants. 
Mauritius is a notable exception. The slaves formed an 
overwhelming majority of the population, and were mainly 
of Malagasy and Mozambique descent, yet half a century 
has so entirely changed the face of the island that this 
element is now comparatively insignificant, and the African 
breed has fast given place to the Indian. 
Edigion As the majority of the inhabitants of Mauritius are Indians, 

^„ ""^ the Hindu creed has more adherents in the island than any 
Other religious belief. Among Christian sects the Roman 
Catholics are far the most numerous, but State aid is given 
alike to the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of England, 
and the Presbyterians. 

The annua) estimates include a large educational vole, 
but, owing to the predominance of the Indian element, the 
number of children receiving primary instruction is not very 
large. Higher education is provided for by the Royal College 
in Port Louis, supported by the government and provided with 
two scholarships per annum, entitling the holders to some 
four years' education in England. 
Financts. The currency of Mauritius and its dependencies is the 
silver rupee currency. The Colonial Government derives its 
revenue mainly from import dudes, licences, and railway 
receipts : there is also a small export duty on sugar. Of late 
years the revenue has fallen off, and recent returns show a con- 
siderable excess on the expenditure side of the account- The 
island it is true is not weighted by a heavy debt', the amount 
being not more than three-quarters of a million, about equal 
to the income of one average year; but, on the other hand, 
Mauritius does not possess like some other colonies large 
The debt was maiiily inclined for the construction of railways. 
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undeveloped resources, which would assure renewed pros- Chapter 
perity in future years. It is a small island with a teeming ' 

population, depending on ihe results of a single industry. 

The returns of imports and exports tell the same tale a{ imports 
present depression or absence of progress. Of the countries ff"L_, 
from which it derives its imports, India ' comes first, being fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom, France, Madagascar, Austra- 
lasia, and South Africa in the order given. 

Mauritius is about rig miles distant from the sister island Distances. 
ofR^union or Bourbon, and about 500 miles from Mada- 
gascar; it is about 1550 miles from Natal, about 2250 from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and about 2400 from Aden, on the 
way to which lies its dependency of the Seychelles at a 
distance of over 900 miles: it is over 2000 miles distant 
from Ceylon, rather more than half-way to which is Diego 
Garcia, and it is over 3100 miles distant from the South- 
West point of Australia. Thus it is nearest to a French colony 
and to Madagascar, where the French have long aimed at 
extending their power, while of British possessions it is 
nearest to Natal. It has no telegraphic communication 
with the outside world, and for its mails it subsidises and 
depends mainly on the Messageries Maritimes steamers run- 
ning monthly between Marseilles and New Caledonia by 
the Red Sea, Seychelles, and Australia. Steamers belonging 
to the English Castle Packet Company occasionally run 
between Port Louis and Natal. 

Mauritius is an instance of a country in which geography General 
and history have to a certain extent run counter to each other, i^^'""'^- 
Geographically it belongs to Africa, but the course of its 
history, as has been shown, has closely connected it with 
Asia. In the earlier days of European colonisation Africa 
itself was no more than a stepping-stone to the East; hence 
the future of an island which lay some hundreds of miles 
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nearer to Southern Asia, would naturally follow the course of 
evenls in the East, although it drew the bulk of its population 
from ihe nearer shores of Madagascar' and Mozambique. 

But while the African continent has gradually developed a 
history of its own independent of the East, the connection 
Ijetween Mauritius and India has become still closer than in 
former days. Its imports from India', as has been seen, 
exceed those from any other country, and the bulk of the 
population of the island is of Indian descent. 

Yet the history of Mauritius has been clearly modified by 
its geographical position. Had it lain in (he East Indies, 
instead of merely being a point on the road thither, the 
Portuguese, we may suppose, would have colonised it, and 
the Dutch would have made greater efforts to retain it ; as it 
was, its importance began with the age of conquest, as 
opposed to the age of trading and colonising, and it became 
great in the hands of the French, a nation which meant to 
build up a military empire in the East. 

Consequently it is as a French island that Mauritius is 
known to history; but it was more than merely a military 
outpost of France. In Mauritius, as in Canada, the French 
showed themselves capable of colonising in its truest sense, 
and of forming a permanent French community. 

It seems a strange fatality that it should have fallen to the 
lot of Great Britain to take away from other nations the very 
parts of the world in which they had done and were doing 
solid work. In Canada and Mauritius the French showed 
themselves to be something more than conquerors. In New 
York and the Cape the Dutch settled and did not merely 



' It most be remembered that the Malagasies themselves a.re Dot a 
Negro but a Malay race. 

' The increase m the export trade from Mauritius to India of late 
years is most remarkable. In l386 the value of the exports to India was 
more than half of the t0t.1l value to all counlries, whereas in i8j6 it was 
less than one-thirteenth of the total. India ia therefore now the principal 
market for Mauritian sugar. 
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hold trading dependencies. In each case the colonies fell into C 
the hands of the English race. 

In estimating then the position which Mauritius holds in 
the British colonial empire, the first point to remember is 
that it has been a French colony, that the English have here 
to rule a considerable number of settlers of French descent, 
that French traditions, laws, customs, and religion have a 
strong and lasting hold on the communit}', and that its 
nearest neighbour is the French island of Reunion. It seems 
a somewhat unsatisfactor)' compromise, which, at the end of 
the long duel between France and Great Britain, separated 
the fortunes of the two twin islands, instead of assigning both 
to England or restoring both to France. 

Mauritius is further interesting as being a tropical colony, 
in which nevertheless a European race, not being one of the 
Mediterranean peoples, has made a permanent home. A 
parallel can be found in the history of some of the West 
Indian islands. 

Like those islands too, Mauritius derived a great deal of its 
prosperity in past times from being a centre for freebooling 
and privateering. As the buccaneers of the Spanish main 
brought inhabitants and riches to the West Indian islands, 
so pirates and slaveholders and subsequently commanders of 
privateers in the service of France contributed to the history of 
Mauritius. Like the West Indies again, Mauritius is a sugar- 
growing colony which once had a large slave population; but 
emancipation has worked ditferent results in the two cases ; 
in the West Indies the bulk of the inhabitants are still the 
descendants of the African slaves ; in Mauritius, on the other 
hand, as has been seen, the introduction of free labour has 
led to the vast predominance of the Indian over the African 
element. 

To political economists Mauritius has a special interest, as 
being a striking example of the results of Free Trade. The 
ideal of Free Trade is that the world should be regarded as 
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Section one market and that each communitj' should devote itself 
exclusively to producing the commodities for which its 
country is specially suited, instead of wasting its energies in 
attempting to produce a large number of articles which can 
be procured more cheaply from the outside. Mauritius is 
almost entirely devoted to one product — sugar, and the 
necessaries of life are imported to an extent and from a 
variety of quarters to which it is difficult to find a parallel. 
It cannot reasonably be doubted that such a policy, following 
as it does the lines laid down by nature, has effectually con- 
tributed at once to the wealth of the world and to the 
prosperity of the island which has adopted it ' ; but at the 
same time the record of recent years which have brought 
depression in the sugar trade, has shown that this state of 
things is not without a corresponding drawback, and that a 
community may suffer grievously for a while which has all 
its eggs in one basket and depends almost entirely on a single 
industry. 

To sum up the position of Mauritius in the British empire. 
The island is a heritage of conquest, with great historical 
interest ; it has a present value as contributing largely from 
its resources to the trade of Great Britain, and as possessing 
a harbour which is still, as of old, a leading port in the Indian 
Ocean, a coaling station for the Imperial fleet, and a place of 
call for vessels plying between South Africa and the East 

THE BEYCHELLEB. 

The most important of the dependencies of Mauritius is 
the Seychelles Archipelago, a cluster of islands of singular 

' In spile of bad years, the trade of Mauritius as compared with other 
prodneiDg colonies is enonnons. In 1886 the value of its exports, ten- 
elevenths of which according 10 value were products of the colony, was 
more than three times as great as that of its neighbour Natal (which 
has an area more than twenty-six times as large) ; and between two 
and three times as great as that of Jamaica (another Eugar-producing 
colouy aboat six times as large). 
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bratuty, lying over 900 miles due north of Mauritius, about Chapter 
half-way between that island and Cape Guardafui, and about ' 

1 100 miles East of Zanzibar, It has already been noticed irj,,^^ 
that the Seychelles were explored by the direction of La- 
bourdonnais '. In 1756 a ship was sent by the then Governor 
of Mauritius to take possession of Mah6, and the first settle- 
ment in the group probably took place between 1769 and 
1772. As has been seen', the islands capitulated to an 
English man-of-war some years before Mauritius passed 
into the power of Great Britain, and by the peace of 1814 
tiiey were definitely recognised as part of the British Empire. 
They have from first to last remained a. dependency of 
Mauritius, but their present form of government is of recent 
date, having been established in 1872. The administration ^iAn™.r- 
is in the hands of a Chief Civil Commissioner, who takes his "'''^"• 
instructions from the Governor of Mauritius, and is assisted 
by a Board of Commissioners. The latter answers to the 
Legislative Council of ordinary Crown Colonies, and con- 
tains a certain proportion of unofficial members. The regu- 
lations passed by the Board have, when approved by the 
Governor, the force of law, and, in addition, a large number of 
the Mauritius Ordinances are also applied to the Seychelles. 

The area of the islands has been variously computed at Ctegrafhy. 
from 78 to over 160 square miles: the former figure is 
probably more near the truth. They are of granitic forma- 
tion, surrounded by coral reefs, and are about 30 in number, 
some of them being Uttle more than mere rocks. The 
prindpa! island is MatnJ, being called after Labourdonnais, Mahi. 
whose name was, at one time, borne by the whole group °. It 
is said to be about 15 miles long and 3 miles broad. Rugged 
and precipitous, with mountains running up to between 2000 
and 3000 feet, it is yet fertile and well-watered ; and was at 
one time more thickly timbered than it is at present. In the 
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Section North-East of the island is the harbour and Port Victoria, the 
__ one small town of the Archipelago. The Port is a fine one. 
It is formed by a bay, running into the main island, and shut 
in on the East, the ocean side, by a group of small islets ; 
its entrance being on the North. It contains a roadstead, 
and an inner basin, bounded by coral reefs. Among the 
other islands are the two, on which alone is found the Coco 
de Mer ; they are Praslin and Curieuse, the former taking its 
name from the French Minister of Marine, the due de Praslin. 
One other island, called after the French finance minister 
Silhouette, though insignificant in area, deserves special men- 
tion, being, next to Mah^, at once the highest and the most 
fertile of the group. 

Ciimait. Although they lie not far from the Equator, the Seychelles 

enjoy an equable and healthy climate, and the death-rate of 
the ]X)piilalion is lower by half than that of Mauritius. The 
heat is tempered by the sea-breeze, and the hurricanes which 
have so often devaslated Mauritius are here unknown. The 
rainier half of the year is from November to April, when 
Northerly winds prevail ', 

Products. The first settlers in the group, men of French descent, 
were mainly engaged on turtle fishing, and turtle shells are 
still an important article of export. Subsequently spice trees 
were planted at Mah6 under the direction of the French 
government of Mauritius. The utmost care was taken to 
conceal the existence of the spices from the knowledge of 
foreigners, and about 1778 instructions were given by the 
Governor of Mauritius, that, in the event of the English 
trying to land on the island, all the trees should be destroyed. 
The result was most fata!. A ship flying English colours, 
but which subsequently proved to be French, appeared off 
Mah^, and the whole plantation was instantly burnt. 

For a few years during the early part of the present century 

' This is called in some books the season of the North-East, in others 
of the North- Wi 
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large amount of cotton was grown in and esported from the Chapter 
Seychelles, until the competition of the United Slates led to 
the discontinuance of ihe industry. At the present lime the 
islands depend mainly on the coco-nut plantations which are 
cultivated for the sake of the oil ; and the next most important 
product is vaniila. In addition to the coco-nut palms, the 
Seychelles contain several varieties of fine timber, and soil 
and climate alike are favourable to the growih of all kinds 
of tropical plants. The one unique product, however, of 
the archipelago, or rather of two of its islands alone, is the 
Coco de Mer, which grows nowhere else in the world. It is a Cmo He 
large double coco-nut, called Coco de Mer since the days of "'" 
the Portuguese, who found the fruit on the shores of Malabar 
and the Maldives, but never could find the tree which bore it. 
For a long time it was supposed that there must have been 
snch a palm ' in the Maldive archipelago, and the nut was in 
consequence given a second name after those islands ; hut it 
is now ascertained that the tree grows only in the Seychelles, 
and that the fruit was carried by the ocean to the distant 
shores of Asia. 

The population of the Seychelles at the 1881 census /Vi/a/n- 
numbered slightly over 14,000, having doubled in 20 years. '""'■ 
It is now between 15 and 16 thousand. The inhabitants 
are mainly of African origin, the descendants of the old 
slave population of the islands, recruited by Africans who 
have been landed from captured slave vessels from time 
to time. There is also a small number of white residents, 
mainly of French extraction. Both the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant faiths are supported by the State, the former 
having far the larger number of adherents ; and the mission 
schools receive grants-in-aid from government. The revenue, Finance. 
mainly derived from customs, licences, and rates, has in the 
last two or three years been steadily though slowly increasing ; 
and if the islands have no great resources, their natural 
' Sec under Maldives, p. 93. 
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SBcrroN the fruit-eating bat is native to the island ; most of the other 
animals have been imported, among them rats, which are a 
' great nuisance to the community. The pasturage is ex- 
cellent ; cattle, pigs, and goats are reared not only for home 
consumption but also for export to Mauritius. Poultry is 
abundant, and fishing employs a considerable number of the 
population, a large amount of fish being exported. 

Rodrigues has changed much since the days of Leguat : 
the woods have in great measure been destroyed, nothing is 
now heard of amber or ambergris', the land tortoises have 
disappeared, and only fossil specimens are now found of the 
' solitaire * — the dodo-like bird with small wings, of which so 
full an account is given in his narrative. 
Fopula- The population of the island is on the increase. It now 

""' numbers between 1700 and 1800. Its members are mainly 

of African origin, the descendants of the slaves introduced 
from Mauritius by the French and supplemented directly 
from Africa. They are almost entirely agriculturists, herds- 
men, or fishermen. They have their schools, post-office, and 
hospital ; a doctor and a Roman Catholic priest are pro- 
vided for them by the Government ; and on the whole their 
hfe is that of a healthy and contented, if poor and isolated, 
community. 

THE UINOB DEPENDENCIES OF MATTBITItTB. 

The various islands, other than the Seychelles and Rodri- 
gues, which arc classed as dependencies of Mauritius, are as 
numerous as they are for the most part insignificant in size 
and importance. They are, roughly speaking, groups of islets 
of coral formation with connecting reefs. The majority of 
them are known as oil islands: they are leased in most 
cases to Mauritian proprietors, and their population consists 

' Leguat says of Rodrigues, ' La mer apportc dc I'ambre jaune et de 
I'ambre gris,' Possibly stnber and ambergris were confdsed with each 
other a» regards both Rodrigues and MaHritius. Seep, i'" ' '' ~ 
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mainly of coloured labourers engaged in collecting the Chapter 
coco-nuts and in extracting and exporting the oil which ' 

they yield. The managers of the estates keep stores from 
which rice and other imported necessaries are supplied, and 
on most of the islands fish and fruit are procurable in more 
or less abundance. Periodical visits are paid by an officer 
of the Mauritius Government, known as the Police and 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the smaller dependencies, who 
enquires into the condition of the labourers, hears com- 
plaints of masters against servants, or vice versa, sees that the 
terms of engagement are duly fulfilled, and adjudicates on any 
cases which may have been reserved for his hearing. A 
report of each visit is duly printed and laid before the 
Mauritius Government. 

In 1881 the total population of these dependencies was 
estimated at 1450; the island of Diego Garcia had the 
largest number of inhabiiants, and Agalega came next. 
The inhabiiants, as might be expected, arc mainly of African 
or Malagasy descent, with a sprinkling of Indians, 

Nearest to Mauritius, to the North-East, is the St. Brandon St. Bran- 
or Cargados Carayos group, a collection of islets which are '■ 
little more than sandbanks, almost uninhabited except for the 
few fishermen who come there during the fishing season. The 
name St. Brandon recalls the mediteval legend of the saint of 
that name, but the discoverer of the happy ' isles and an 
earthly paradise must have found it elsewhere than in the 
Cargados group. 

Further to the North are the two islands known as AgaUga. 
Agalega, from which more oil is exported to Mauritius than 
from any other of these small islands. The coco-nuts and 
the establishment engaged in collecting them are found mainly 
on the Southern island, which however is only separated 
from the other by a very narrow strait, fordable at low water. 
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Section Still more to the North lies the island of Coetivy, bearing 
the name of the Chevalier de Coetivy, the commander of a 
^ , French vessel who iirst discovered it in 1771. 

Diego Right in the middle of the Indian Ocean lies the Chagos 

Garcia. Archipelago, the most important island of which is Diego 
Garcia. It was visited in the i8th century by both English 
and French ships, and in 1784 the English made an abortive 
attempt to settle it from Bombay. Shortly afterwards it was 
annexed by the French at Mauritius, who made the island a 
refuge for lepers. It was subsequently taken up by Mauri- 
tians for the sake of the coco-nut industry, and divided into 
three estates, which have been latterly combined under one 
company. 

Diego Garcia has the shape peculiar to islands of coral 
formation. It is about 30 mOes long, very narrow — in no 
part more than i \ miles wide — and it forms a rough horse- 
shoe, enclosing a fine bay, the mouth of which is guarded by 
three little islets. The bay is spacious and deep enough 10 
give a good anchorage to the largest vessels ; and, lying as 
it does on the direct route from the Red Sea to Australia, 
the island has of late years risen to importance as a coaUng 
station for steamers on their way across the Indian Ocean. 
A coal depot has been established there by a London 
Company, and two of the three islets mentioned above were 
a few years ago leased to the Orient Company for the 
same purpose '. 

Tbe fact of the island becoming a coaling station has 

brought to it a certain amount of trade and an increase 

of population; and the Mauritius Government have found 

f to place a small police establishment there for 

aw and order. 

The island is important not only as regards the straight 

» route from the Red Sea to Australia, but also as being, 
roughly speaking, half-way between Mauritius and Ceylon, 
' The depot of the Orient Company has now been discontinued. 
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although it is nearer to the latter. It may well be con- Chapter 
jectured that at some future date direct and regular steam " 

on will be established between South Africa, 
Mauritius, and the East, advantage being taken of this 
convenient stopping- place in the very centre of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Among other dependencies of Mauritius are various Aminattts, 
groups of islands lying to the South- West of the Seychelles 
and to the North of Madagascar. Such are the Amirantes', 
of which the Mauritian Government took possession in i8oa, 
the Glorioso islands taking tlieir name from a French ship, 
the Glorieux ; the island of Aldabra, on which the giant land- 
tortoise is still to be found, and others. 

Lastly, far away in the Southern Ocean, are the two Anuiir- 
islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul's island, which are usually st"paiiF! 
classed among the possessionsof Great Britain. Amsterdam, 
the more Northerly of the two, is named after a Dutch vessel ' 
which visited it in 1633; and St. Paul's island is said to 
have contained a handful of settlers 30 to 40 years ago, 
engaged in fishing, and under the superintendence of a 
Frenchman. The attractions of the two islands, however, 
even the curious extinct crater on St. Paul's island, to which 
there is an inlet from the sea, seem hardly sufficiently great 
to make it probable that they will ever be a prize much 
coveted by the colonising nations of Europe '. 

Appearing on old maps as Almiranles, i. e. The Admirals. 

The 'Nieuw Amsterdam,' on which was Anthonio Van Diemen, 

the Dutch governor-general of Java, whose name was given to Van 

■ land. The island however was probably discovered more 

intury earlier, b 1522, by Magellan's ship the ' Viltoria ' on 

Ae first voyage roand the world. See 'The First Voyage Konnd the 

World by Magellan ' (Haklnyt Series). 

' For an accoont of these islands, see Findlay's ' Sailing Directory of 
the Indian Ocean.' 
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LIST OP DEPENDENCIES OP MAtTRITIUB. 

Section This list, not an exhaustive one, is taken from the Report 

_" on the Dependencies of Mauritius presented to the Colonial 

Government on the aand of March, 1880, by the police and 

stipendiary magistrate of the smaller dependencies (Mr. 

Ackroyd). 

1. The Seychelles Archipelago. 

2. Islands to the North of Madagascar and not included in the 011 

Islands — 

a. The Ami ran tea Group. 

b. AIphonEine, Bijoutiei, and St. Fian;ois. 

c. Cosmoledo Groap. 

d. Astoye. 

e. Assnmption. 
I / Aldflbra. 

\ g. Glorioso Islaods. 

S. Oil Islands, including— 
a. St, Brandon, 
&. Agalega. " 

f. Coelivy. 

d. Juan de Nova 01 Farqoahar Island. 

e. Providence, 

/. Chflgos Archipelago — 

J. Egmont or Six Isles, 

J. Trois freres or Eagle Island gronp. 

3. Solomon Islands, 

4. Peros Banhos. 
S- Nelson Island. 
6. Di^^ Garcia. 

i. Tromelin or Saad; Island. 

6- Rodriguea. 

8, Amsterdam. 

7. St Fanl's laland. 
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The following Books relate to Mauritius and its 

Dependencies. 

Among the purely oflScial publications may be specially Chapter 

noticed: — ^* 

♦» - 

71u Report on the Forests of Mauritius ^ by Mr. R. Thompson, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Lidia. Dated Aug. 23, 1880.; printed for the 
Colonial Govemment. 

Mr. Ackroyd's Report on the Dependencies of Mauritius. Dated 
March 22, 1880; printed for the Colonial Goyernment. 

The following are, among others, standard works on 
Mauritius : — 

T7u Annual Mauritius Almanac and Colonial Register, 

Leg u ax's Voyages et aventures en deux Isles disertes des Indes Orientates ^ 
1 708, with English Translation. 

Grant's History of Mauritius, 1801. 

D'Unienville's StcUistique de Pile Maurice et ses dependences, 1838. 

Pridham's England'' s Colonial Empire. Vol. I. The Mauritius and 
its Dependencies, 1846. 

Pike's Subtropical Rambles, 1873. 

And for the Islands of the Indian Ocean generally refer- 
ence should be made to — 

Findlay's Sailing Directory for the Indian Ocean^ and the Sailing 
Directions published by order of the Admiralty. 




THE COCOS ISLANDS. 



The Cocos or Keeling islands, called after Captain 
Keeling', who is said to have discovered them on his way 
from the Moluccas in i6og, are a coral group lying Tar 
out in the Indian Ocean, and are a dependency of the 
Straits Settlements. They are more than joo miles to the 
South- West of Java, and on the direct route from Ceylon 
to Australia. 

A Scotchman, Captain J. C. Ross, landed on their shores in 
iSzg, and returned with his family and a few other companions 
in 1827. He foimd that an Englishman, Hare by name, had 
in the meantime come over from Bencoolen in Sumatra 
with a Malay following and settled in the islands. Most 
of Hare's party, however, joined the later colony, and 
after a while Hare withdrew to Singapore, leaving Ross 
in undisputed possession of the group. The Ross family 
has remained there ever since, the present proprietor, Mr. 
George Clunies Ross, being the grandson of the first colonist. 
Darwin visited the islands in 1836, and has left an account 
of them in the ' Voyage of the Beagle ' and in ' Coral Reefs,' 
and latterly Mr. Forbes has recorded his experience of them 
in ' A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago.' 

In 1857 Captain Frcmantle, in the 'Juno,' took posses- 
sion of the islands on behalf of the British Government, 
recognising the father of the present owner as Superintendent. 
In 1878 they were annexed to Ceylon, and in 1886 were 

' Captain William Keeling was in comnmnd on the third voyage 
o^anised b)' the thea newly established English East India Compsay, 
in the years 1606-1609. There is an inscription to him in Cariabrooke 
Church, Isle of Wight. 
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transferred from Ceylon to the Straits Settlements. They Chapter 
are now periodically visited by one of Her Majesty's ships 
and by an officer of the Straits Setdements Government. 

The islands, over 20 in number, lie close together in 
a ring, or atoll, with the exception of the North Keeling island, 
which is some 15 miles to the Northward of the rest. The 
climate is healthy, and combined with a good supply of 
drinking-water makes the inhabitants little liable to disease, 
the sickness most dreaded here, as in the Malay Peninsula, 
being beri beri. The islands, however, are within the region 
of cyclones, which have more than once laid waste the 
settlement. 

The inhabitants are partly Cocos bom,- partly Bantamese, 
engaged at Batavia by Mr. Ross's agent. In August 1886 
the former numbered 386, the latter 170. In former years 
the labour market of the Cocos Islands, like that of much 
greater lands, was supplied from criminal sources, convicts 
from Batavia being sent over to work \ but this element of the 
population is happily now extinct. 

Fishing, gathering coco-nuts, and manufacturing coco- 
nut oil, etc., are the chief occupations of the islanders, and 
the exports to Europe or Java consist almost entirely of the 
produce of the coco-nut tree in one form or another. 

Without any great natural wealth the islands seem to 
maintain a contented community under the patriarchal 
despotism of the Ross family; they might be useful as a 
place of call, and as such are better in British than in 
foreign hands ; and they cause no expense to the Government 
beyond that which is incurred by an occasional visit of 
inspection *. 

^ Compare the case of Mauritius, p. 145. 

' See the Report of Mr. E. W. Birch, who visited the Islands in 1885, 
printed for the Straits Settlements Government. 
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IIS, 'il- 


Kunmecala, 63, S6. 


Malarlic, General, 152. 


KwalaKangsa, ij6and«. 


Malay Peninsn la, 9S-ia4. 


Kwala Langat, ui «., 112. 


Malaya, 83, 96, 97, 98, 103, 109, 


Xwala Lumpor, 121 and «., us. 


tio, J17, 119 and n., 123, 134, 


Kwala Selangor, 13I, lia. 


126,128, 131. 


Kyrenia, 40. 


Maldive Islands, 51, 89-94- 




Male, 89, 91, 9a. 


Labburdonnais, 147, 148, 163, [64, 


Malta, 1,7,12-30,44,48, 50. 


171. 


Maltese, 11,15, 16,18,20,21,22, 


Labuan, si, oe, 104 and K,, II2, 




ia6-i28. 


Manaar, 70,74, Si, 87. 




Manila, 104, 133. 


Ladrones, the, 136. 


Maoris, 97. 


Laliy, 91. 


MarcoPolo, 55, 69, 133. 


Lancaster, 100. 


Mare anic Vacoas, 158. 


Langat, the. Ill, 


Marons, 145 and n., 148. 


Lanka, 65 and ». 


MarsamuBcetto, the, 29. 


Laraaca, 40, 45. 


Martin, King of Aragon, 18, 


Laiutdistrict, H5, ll6andB., 119. 


Mamdn Bay, 129, 131. 


Larut river, 115. 




La Vallette, 19, ag. 


Massah Islands, 58. 


Lazaretto island, 19. 


Matale, 85. 


L^SchlnrSir^cV^^ 


Matara, 85. 


Manrice of Nassau, 144. 


Lewis, Sir G.C.,i2. 


Mauritius, 143-181. 


^ Levanter, the, 11. 


Mayun, fa. 




Medina, 28. 
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Medina Sidonia, dukes of, 8. 
Meleda, 15. 
Melita, 16, 25. 
Mempakol, 129. 
Mesaorea, 38, 42, 45. 
Middleton, Capt, 100. 
Mihintale, 86. 
Minto, Lord, 153. 
Mocha, 57, 160 ». 
Mohammedans, 40, 45, 61, 64, 69, 

76, 89, 91, 97, no. 
Moka, 160, 161. 
Moluccas, 99, 100. 
Mongols, 96. 
Monro, Sir H., 71. 
Moors, 8, 18, 20, 69, 70, 81 n.y 83, 

86, 89. 
Morean de S^helles, 148. 
Morphon, 42. 
Mnllaitivu, 87. 
Mnscat, Snltan of, 58. 

Nankin, Treaty of, 135. 

Nanu Oya, 85. 

Napier, Lord, 134. 

Naples, 14. 

Native states of Malay peninsula, 

the. III, 112, 113-126. 
Nawalapitiya, 85. 
Naxos, i^n, 
Negombo, 70, 71, 84. 
Negri Sembilan, the, 123. 
Negrito Tribes, 97. 
Nelson Island, 180. 
Neutral ground, the, 10. 
New Guinea, 98, 99. 
Nicobars, the, 52 ». 
Nicosia, 38, 40, 45. 
Ningpo, 135. 
Normans, 13, 17. 
North Borneo, 51, 52 «., 112, 129- 

132. 
North Front, the, 10. 
North Keeling Island, 183. 
Nuwara Eliya, 76, 80, 85. 
Nuwarakalawiya, 87. 

Odoric, Friar, 99 n. 
O^Ferrall, R. More, 22. 
Onesicritus, 65. 
Ophir, 54 and n. 
Orang bukit, 97. 



Orang Utan, 97. 
Ormuz, 56, 57. 

• 

Padas, the, 129. 

Padawiya tank, 78. 

Pahang, 96, 97, 103, 114, 121, 122. 

Pamplemousses, 150, 159, 163, 

164. 
Pangkor, 99, 103, 108, 113, 114. 
Palmyra, 74. 
Papho, 40. 
Paphos, 45. 
Papuans, 96. 
Paris, Peace of, 21, 153. 
Parsees, 83. 

Pas G^ometriques, 162 and n. 
Patani, 96, 100. 
Pedias, the, 42. 
Pedrotallagalla, 76. 
Pegu, King of, 152. 
Peiho, the, 135. 
Pekin, 135. 
Penang, 95, 100, 102, 105, 106, 

108 and »., 109, no, in, 112, 

113,121, 125. 
Pengkalan Kompas, 124. 
Perak, 96, 97, 99, 103, 108, 113- 

120, 121, 123. 
Perak river, 97, 113, 115, 116, 

117. 
Perim, 51, 53, 54, 57, 58, 62, 63. 
Peros Banhos, 180. 
Persians, 34, 55. 
Peter, King of Aragon, 1 7. 
Philip II, 70. 
Philippines, 97, 133. 
Phoenicians, 13, 14, 26, 31, 32, 

34- 
Pieter Both, 157. 

Pillars of Hercules, 14, t6. 
Piton de la Riviere Noire, 157. 
Plaines Wilhems, 145, 160. 
Pliny, d^. 
Plus, the, 115. 
Point Pedro, 74. 
Poivre, M., 149. 
PoUanarrua, 68, 86. 
Pol3anedia, 45. 
Pondicherry, 150, 167 ». 
Port Bourbon, 147. 
Port Louis, 145, 147, 150, 151, 
I54> I56» 158, I59» 161, 165. 







\ 
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Port Mathurin, 175. 


Salamis, battle of, 34. 




Port Victoria, 17a. 


Salamia, cityof, 33, 34, 43. 




PortWelJ, 116. 






Portuguese, 56, 57,68, 70, ?:, 90, 


Sandy Island, 3, 4. 




98, 99- (33. 143. '44. "Tt- 


San Stefano, treaty of, 39. 




Ponce, the, 157. 'S8- 


Sanulo, 55. 




Piikraina Baho, 68. 


Sa-pe-tang, the, 129. 




PraaliQ, 17a. 
Prester John, 56. 


Sarawak, 52 «,, 95, 104, 103, 117. 




Savanne, 159. 




Prince of Wales' Iblaad. See Pe- 


Selama, ii6». 






Selangor, 96, 97, g%n., 99, 103, 




:i4, 116,120-123,124. 




Piovince Wellesley, 95, loa, 106, 


Selangorriver, 130,121. , 




109.114,116, 119, 134. 


Semang, 97, iro, iiy. \ 




Piye dock, 109. 


Senglea, 29. 




Ptolemy, 35. 


Seremban, 124. 




Ptolemy of Alexandria, 66. 


SergiuB Paulns, 36. 




Punic Wars, 14, 15. 


Seychelles Islands, 93, 103, 144 






and »., 148, 154, 170-174, 180, 




Pyratd, Francois, 90. 


Shaikh Othman, 58, 59, 60. 
Shanghai, 135. 




Riffles.SirS., 101, 102. 


Shau-Ki-Wan, 137. 




Raffles Inslitut ion, the, :ii. 


Siam, 96, 98, 113. 114- 1 




Ramiaeiam, 74. 


Sibnko, the, 129, 




Rtttnspnra, 80, 81,84. 


Sicilian Vespers, 17. 






Sicily, 14, 16, i;r. 




Reduit, 160. 


Sidon, 14. 




Reid, SirW., 23. 


Silnm, 119. 






Silhonette, 173. 




Reunion. See Bourbon. 


Singapore, 96, 98, 101, 103, 105, 
106, 107, io8n., 109, III, TJ2, 




Rhodes, iQ. 
Ricaaoli, fort, 29. 




113, 131, 125, 136, 127. 




Richard Ccenr de Lion, ^6. 37. 


Sinhala,65. 




Riviire du Rampart, 1 59. 


Sinhalese, 66, 67, 68, Ti, 76, 77, 




Riviere Noire, the, 145,160. 


81 »., 3j, 84, 89. 




Rodrignes. 145, 153, 174-176. 180. 


Sinhapuia. See Singapore. 




Rodrigues, Don Diego, 144. 


Sirah, 58, 60. 




Roger Guiscard, Count, 1 7, 27. 


Soarei, 70. 




Romans,l3,l4,i5,35,44,55and«. 


Socotia, 51, 5a n., 53, 54, 55, 56, 




RoDhe, Sir Geoige. 9. 


58, 63, 64. 




Ross, Capt. J. C, 182. 


Soli. 33- 

Solomon Islands, 180. 




St. Barnabas, 36. 


Solyman the Magnificent, 19. 




St. Brandon, 177, 180. 


Somalis, 58,61, 




St. Elmo, 20, 29. 


Sonillac, 160. ' 




St. Franfois, 180. 


Spain, 3. , 




St. John, Knights of, 12, 14, 18, 


Spaniards, 8, 13,17, 133,134. 1 




37 and ». 


Spice Islands, 98. ' 




_ St. Paul, .5.35. 


Steamer Point, 59, 61. 




1 Si. Paul's Bay, 15. 


Stonecutter's Island, 137. 




■ St. Panl's Island, 179, iSo. 


Straits Settlements, fii, 95, 105- 


1 


■ SaJcei,97,98«., no, 119, 123. 


113, 119,114, 125, ij6, 183. 
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Suez Canal, 48, 61, 62. 
Sukadana, 100, 103. 
Sulu, Sultan of, 104. 
Sumatra, 95, 98, 99, 100, loi, 

126. 
Sungei Ujong, 96, 103, 121, 122, 

123, 124. 
Syracuse, 14 «. 

Taiwan, 134. 

Tamankaduwa, 87. 

Tamarida, 63. 

Tamil Coolies, 119. 

Tamils, 67, 81 »., 82, 86, 87, no, 

119 n. 
Taprobane, 65 and «., 66. 
Taiifa, 8. 
Tank, 8. 
Tank's Hill, 8. 
Telamon, 33. 
Teluk Anson, 116. 
Templars, Knights, 37. 
Teucer, 33. 

Thaipeng, 116. 

Thothmes III, 33. 

Tientsin, Treaty of, 135. 

Tiku, loi. 

Tippoo Sahib, 152. 

Titolati, the, 27. 

Tonning, 5. 

Tomngton, Lord, 72. 

Trajan, 36. 

Trincomalee, 71, 75. 86. 

Trincomalee, Bay of, 74, 88. 

Tringanu, 96. 

Tripoli, 19. 

Tristan d'Acunha, 56. 

Trois Fr^res, 180. 

Tromelin, 180. 

Troodos, Mount, 42, 43. 



Turks, 19, 20, 28, 31, 38, 39, 40, 

44, 47- 
Tyre, 14, 34, 35- 
Tytam, 138. 

Ujong Salang, 99 n. 

Ulu Bemam, 121, 122. 

Ulu Langat, 122. 

Ulu Selangor, 121, 122. 

Upper Perak, 116 and ;/. , 11 8. 

Utica, 14. 

Utrecht, treaty of, 9. 

Uvah, 85, 86. 

Valletta, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29. 

Vandals, 16. 

Van Diemen, 179 n. 

Varthema of Bologna, 56, 69, 99 n. 

Varoshia, 46. 

Vavoniya Valanknlam, 87. 

Veddahs, 66, 83, 86. 

Venice, 31, 37. 

Victoria (Hong Kong), 137, 138, 

139- 
Victoria (Labuan), 127. 

Victoria Peak, the, 137. 

Vignacourt, 19. 

Vilayet system, the, 38. 

Vittoriosa, 29. 

Weser, the, 5. 
Wijayo, 66. 
Wilhelmshaven, 5. 
Windmill Hill Plateau, 10. 

Xavier, in. 
Xerxes, 34. 

Yau-ma-ti, 137. 
Yemen, 54, 55, 57. 
Yoda Ela Canal, the 78. 
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